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ANCIENT TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET 


We have now passed in review the different structures which 
appeared in pre-historic times and continued into the historic, 
and have found that each one of them originated in a very 
primitive form, but came up through different stages until a 
high degree of perfection was reached. This has proved to be 
true of such common objects as the bridges, boats, and other 
mechanical contrivances, but especially true of the houses, forts, 
palaces, and all other forms of architecture, whether represent- 
ing naval, military, domestic, funeral or sacred. There is,how- 
ever, one class of structures into which other elements besides 
the ordinary mechanical and architectural principles have en- 
tered, namely, the Temples: for in these the religious senti- 
ment has proved a very important factor, and has had as much 
to do with their growth as even thearchitectural or meehanical 
principles. We shall, therefore, take for the subject of the 
present chapter, The Early or Ancient Temples of the World, 
and seek to find-out their origin and to trace the lines of their 
development and see what causes have been at work to bring 
them into such a variety as they have presented. In doing so, 
we shall assume that there were, at the beginning, certain 
primordial forms from which all architecture started, and that 
these forms continued to impress themselves upon the temple 
architecture when it arose, so that we have even now different 
kinds of temples which may be classified according to the type 
after which they were patterned. They may be classed as fol- 
lows: 1. Temples in Caves. 2. Open Air Temples. 3. 
Temples in the form of atent. 4. Templesin the torm ofa 
round hut. 5. The Temple in the form of a square tower 
called a teocalli. 6. The Temple or Shrine situated upon the 
summit of a pyramid. 7. The Temple in the form of a house 
but built in the columnar style. 

I. In reference to the cave temple,it will be understood that 
this was different from the ordinary cave dwelling, and yet 
was the outgrowth of the habit or custom of living in caves 
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It is well known thit the oracles and temples of Greece and 
other ancient countries were either in Caves or remote moun- 
tain recesses. The temples of Pan, Bicchus, and Pluto were 
jn caves, as well as the oracles at Delphi, Corinth, and Mount 
Cithzron. In Persian mythology caves were the places 
where the rites of mithras were observed. In Europe there were 
caves about which myths have gathered, such as the Fairy 
Dragons or Devil’s Cave and Dwarf Holes. Caves were also 
used for burial places, and so became shrines and sacred 
places. The cave of Macpelah is well known as the bu- 
rial place of the household of Abraham. 


In America, caves were usedas the homes of the people, 
and be :ame sacred places. Among the Cliff-Dwellers, there 
w:re whole villages built into the shelter caves, but the most 
prominent building in them was the so-called Kiva. This pre- 
sented the shape of a primitive hut, built in circular shape with 
the walls divided into ledges and piers, which are supposed to 
represent the posts and walls of the primitive hut, and at the 
same time, symbolize the pillars of the sky, the conical roof 
symbolizing the dome of the sky,and the hole in the floor 
symb dlizing the place of emergence through which the ances- 
tors cam? fron their primitive home. The Pueblos built their 
kivas under the ground, and reached them by ladders, but 
mide them represeat both the cave and the hut. 

In M:xico, and Central America, there were under sround 
caves which were used for the sacred ceremonies that were 
performed. Dr. Brinton has described the nagualism or witch- 
craft which found lodg:me1t in caves,and which remin Is us of 
the witchcraft that was practiced in the time of Solomon by 
the witch of Endor, whose home was in a cave. 


The cave became so sacred that labvrinths were construct- 
ed toimitate them. The labyrinth of Egypt is well known. 
It consisted of many chambers, the most of them belaw the 
ground, the subterranean rooms being sacred places. A laby- 
rinth has been recently discovered in Crete. The most mag- 
nificent works of art were contained in it, and some fine speci- 
mens of architecture, thus carrying back the dateof civilization 
in Crete to a marvelous antiquity. The libyrinth called “Lost 
and Lost,” (Tzatum Tsat.) in Nicaragua, was also a sacred 
place which imitated the cave. The following is a description 
of it by Mr. H. C. Mercer: 

“The whole was covered by an artificial mound of stones, oblong in 
shape, 359 feet in circumference, and 31 feet high. Within, there are 
three tiers ot flat stones, and the stair cise leads from the innermost pas- 
sage of the lower story to the upper story.” 

The cave of Loltun, near Palenque,has also been described 
by Mr. Mercer: 


“A great rotunda, 320 fest long, 299 fest in diameter. led to a chamb:2 
under the sky light. The rocks were covered with symbols aud picturesr 
of a mysterious character. The question arose ‘had the rocks seen the 
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diabolic rites of Nagualism?’ or had men ventured to live here day and 
‘nigat, burying their dead here, and wandering into the unknown ?” 

It is to be noticed that the rock cut temples of India, were 
shrines as well as temples, but they presented, on the outside, 
carvings which represented the earliest columns, beans, posts, 
doorways, rafters of the earliest temples constructed of wood, 
and, at the same time, the statues of the Divinites were pre- 
served in the shrines, but all carved out of stone. 

The ancient Etruscans, built their temples partly beneath 
the surface, but the upper part was built in the form of a house, 
with arched roof and pillars in front, and a ledge which form- 
edaseat around the sides. Tne tomb of Cyrus was in the 
form of a house, but the front was open, thus making it into a 
shrine. The tombs in the vallev of the Kedron opposite Jeru- 
salem, were grottoes cut out of the rock, but resembled houses 
or temples on a small scale. The tomb of Absalom, is a good 
specimen of this. It is ornamented with lonic pilasters, sur- 
mounted by a circular cone of masonry which terminates in a 
tuft of palm leaves. 

It was in connection with the cave temple that the earliest 
forms of architecture appeared. The column, ia its different 
stages of growth, is shown by the cave at Beni Hassen, in 

‘Egy:t, and the facade, or, portals, with the acco npanying 
statues, as shown in the rock cut temple at Abou Simbel. 
Within this tomb, or grotto, are seen two groups of statues, 
and, upon the roof, may be seen the winged circle. The tomb 
of Mugheir, on the other hand, presents one of the earliest 
forms of the arch, though it is made by horizontal projections 
of the bricks and without the key-stones,and thus resembles the 
arch as it is found in America. There is a relief from Korsabad 
which represents a temple with its interior open to view, and 
on either side may be seen the castle with battlements; also, 
the rock cut tomb of Darius, represents a palace with columns 
and cornice and doorway all in the Persian style. 

II. Open air temples are to be treated next. These were 
constructed in different ways and had a great variety of forms. 
Among these forms the following may be mentioned: 1. The 
Monoliths or Obelisks. 2. The Circle of Standing Stones, 
which are so common throughout the far east and the various 
parts of Europe. 3. The high places which are so numerous 
in various parts of Syria, Arabia, and the’ land of the Hittites, 
4. The various altars which were common in the same region 
but were disconnected from temples and yet were sacred places. 
5. The altars which are connected with sculptured statues 
and idol pillars generally called Stele which were eommon 
both in Babylonia. and other parts of Asia and in Central 
America. 6. The sacred groves common in India, Greece and 
Great Britain. 7. The slab circle with the aliar enclosed 
found at Mycene. 

Open air Temples were very ancient, and, perhaps, follow- 
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ed the caves in the order of time. These, for the most part, 
were in the form of circles, sometimes consisting of earthworks 
with openings for the processions which might enter them, but 
generally were made of monoliths, which were erected either in 
the form of a circle or an ellipse or a horseshoe. Mvonoliths 
were common throughout the East. The majority of them were 
erected to commemorate some noted event, illustr-tions of 
which are found in the scriptures, for Jacob erected a pillar 
which should be a sign of his vow as weil as a reminder of his 
vision. The obelisks of Egypt, may be called monoliths rath- 
er than temples, for they are commemorative monuments, and 
contain the records of various kings. The obelisk at Nimrud* 
is also a monument, as it was designed to commemorate the 
victory of the king over his enemies. 

Obelisks were frequently placed near temples, and so 
may well be considered in connection with temple architec- 
ture. Two rock cut obelisks at Mazzebah, near Petra, 
with a round and 
square altar, and 
a rock cut court 
have been discov- 
ered. These obe- 
lisks probably 
grew out of stand- 
ing stones; or a 
modification o f 
them, and suggest 
the thought that 
the standing 
stones and align- 
ments, in the 
north of France, 
were connected 
with some form of worship, marking out the avenues through 
which the processions might be led to the tombs, as elsewhere, 
in Great Britain, they led to open air temples. 

That standing stones anc obelisks were connected with 
open air temples, will be seen as we proceed, for they are 
found not only at Stone-henge and Avebury, but also in Peru, 
and many other parts of the world. There were isolated col- 
umns forming the circles around the ancient tombs in India, 
and many other parts of the East. 

As to the question whether there were open air temples in 
America, it would seem that there were, for nearly all of the 
religious ceremonies of the aborigines were in the open air. 
The people of the Great Plateau timed their ceremonies by 
the position of the sun by day and the Pleiades by night, the 
study of the heavens eng a as close with them as among the 


OBELISK IN MOAB. 


See chapter ou Kock Cut Temples. 
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peoples of the East, and the dependence upon the powers of 
the air was as great anong them as the dependence upon the 
rising of the waters was among the people dwelling upon the 
Euphrates or the Nile. 


Thecircle, or round temple, seems to have been at one time 
the place where laws were enacted. In Ireland the Moot 
Hills are usually on the margin of a river, in the immediate 
vicinity of a religious edifice, forming an interesting object in 
the landscape. 


Sir James Logan says: 

“In Scotland, the Highlanders were accustomed to assemble and elect 
chiefs, the cl ins having tneir special place in the circle. Clanship involves 
op:n air assemblies both for the military and religious purposes. When 
th: Highland chief entered on his government, he was placed on the top of 
a cairn, and around him stood his friends and followers. The practice of 
crowning a king upon a stone is of extreme antiquity and survives to the 
present day in England. The practice of holding courts in the open air 
was common. Thecourt of Areopasus, at Athens, sat in the open air. The 
same practice was common among the Druids, but on the abolition of 
Druidism the courts which were held in the circles, were transferred to the 
church. The sacrifice of captives was considered, in some cases, as neces- 
sarv for propitiating the deity.’”* 

The question arises, 
in reference to the con- 
nection of the standing 
stones with the circles, 
and the object of the 
circles. There are many 
reasons for believing 
that the larger circles 
were designed for tem- 
ples. Among these are 
the following: 1. Many 
of the circles contain 
within them dolmens, OPEN AIK TEMPLE AT AVEBURY. 
which were used both 
for burial places and for altars, suggesting that human sacri- 
fices may have been practiced. 2. The fact that there are ring 
marks and cups upon some of the dolmens, suggests the idea 
that blood was poured out and was preserved in the cups. 3. 
Circles formed of standing stones are frequently isolated from 
the surrounding country by small bodies of water, or upon hill 
tops. 4. The fact that earthwalls surrounded the stone cir- 
cles and that avenues led to the interior suggests that they 
were used for réligious ceremonies and processions. 5. The 
svmbolism contained in the stone circles suggests that the en- 
closures were sacred tothe sun and the circles were symbols 





The circle of standing stones at Avebury shows probably an open airtemple. The cut so 
y+ it, for Druid priests are seen in it, loitering about the walls and treading the enclosed 
itch. 


*See Scottish Gael or Celtics Manner, by James Logan, 1843 
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of the solar cult. 6. The standing stones or menhirs, were 
often placed in such a position as to throw a shadow into the 
circle. This confirms the idea still further, and makes it prob- 
able that there were solstitial ceremonies observed in these cir- 
cles resembling those in the ancient temples farther East in 
Egypt, Assyria, India, and in America. 7. The color, and char- 
acter of the stones, especially those of Stone-henge, are very 
significant, and show that symbolism extended even to the 
material as well as to the arrangement of the stones. 

This generalizing does not prove that all circles were open 
air temples, nor does it prove that there was any connection 
between the open air temples and other temples which appeared 
in other parts of the world, and yet this as well as the fact that 
temples and tombs were always closely associated, and that 
the sky and earth 
Were regarded as 
the different parts 
of the Great Tem- 
ple, renders it pro- 
bable that the cir- 
cles were not only 
symbols, but were 
sanctuaries in 
which the solar di- 
vinities were wor- 
shiped. 

There were open 
air temples in 
America. The 
one represented in 

OPEN AIK TEMPLE IN PERU. the cut is in Peru. 

It was devoted 

to sun worship. It symbolized the sun, as the stone pavement 

was laid in diagonal lines, the temenos was marked by a circle 

of standing stones, while two standing stones in the center 

showed the exact time of the equinoxes, as they cast no shad- 
ow when the sun was at the equinox. 

The best specimens of open air temples are those of 
Stone-henge and Avebury in Great Britain. These have al- 
ready been described, but as there are certain features which 
have been omitted, we shall again refer to them, drawing es- 
pecially from the English authors. 

The following is Barclay’s description of Stone-henge: 

“It is enclosed by a low circular embankment outside a ditch, named 
the ‘Earth Circle,’ To the northeast is the ancient avenue where are the 
two outlying stones; The ‘ Friars Heel’ that bows toward the temple, and’ 


the ‘Slaughter Stone’ that lies flat with the ground between the Sun stone 
andthe temple. The design consists of an outer circle of thirty uprights. 

















*The color of the stones, whitefand blue, reminds us of the symbolism of color which was 
¢ommon among the Americar aborigines. 
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supporting twenty-eight transverse lintels; within this circle, a smaller cir- 
cle of uprights. These circles contain two horseshoe figures, one within 
the other. The outer horseshoe, is composed of five groups, consisting of 
two poaes, and a superimposed block. Theinner horseshoe, is composed of 
small uprights. Beth horseshoes had their openings toward the Sun stone. 
The outer lintel circle and outer horseshoe are composed of Sarsen stones 
brought from near Avebury; the inner circle and inner horseshoe are com- 
posed of blue stones of igneous rock brought from a distance. 


The analogues of Stone-henge, were found by Palgrave in Central 
Arabia, by Barth near Tripoli, in Africa, consisting of triliths and stone 
circles, a sort of sun dial, combining the vertical and horizontal principle. 
The flat stone was intended to carry off the blocd of the victim. 


Stone-henge consists of different kinds of stone, but was probably 
erected at one time, and has a unity of design in the measurement of differ- 
ent parts, Parts of the chippings of the stone, are found in the barrows. 
The cursus was an appendage of the temple and was constructed at the 
same time. 

The triliths distinguish Stone-henge from other circles. The distance 
from the Sun stone to the Slaughter stone, is one hundred feet. The plac- 
ing of the Slaughter stones, the Sun stones, the Stones of the earth circle 
in regard to the center, the diameter of the Sarsen circle, and of the blue 
stone circle, the distance of the central trilith, the depth of the horseshoe, 
en dimensions of the altar. are all derived from the triangle within the 
circle. 

The symbols of Stone-henge, are found in many things; the circle is a 
symbol of the sun; the crescent or the horseshoe, is the symbol of the 


mcon; the triliths are mystic gateways; the long avenues were designed to 
be the paths of religious processions; other symbols are found in the color 
of the stone, the blue stone and the red stone. 

We have two forms of worship symbolized at Stone-henge; the earth 


worship and the sun worship. The bond of union in the primitive house- 
hold was the domestic worship. As the house father made the offerings 
to the house spirit, the fire, by throwing a share of the food into the 
fire before eating; in the circular temples was involved the worship of 
the sun, the visible world father. Men prayed to the sun, the Ruler, and 
Saviour of the world to give them good harvest and daily bread. 

From the position of the altar table, in the circle, we perceive that 
any object placed on it should be at the mid-summer sun-rise, when 
the sun would cast its shadow on the trilith. 

As the sun rose the shadow of the lintel circle covered the altar 
table, but when the portals of the east, the everlasting gates, were thrown 
wide open and the sun god shone out in the fullness of his glory, then 
it appeared that he regarded the sacrifices with favor, and wrote upon 
the wall with his sunbeams the golden rule, his assurance of plenty. 

Barclay says, further: 

“When standing within the precincts of this heavy or shattered ten ple, 
the spectator is forced to acknowledge that the unknown detigner, has 
succec ded in conveying a remarkable impression of grandcur, simplicity 
o& design, bold and rugged objects with no attempt at ornament. T) cse 
récks strike one with a sense of endless endurance and power. while on er 
aad dignity assert themselves amid this wreck and confusion,” 


III. _ The temple, in the form of a Tent, is the most com- 
mon, and, at the same time, the most interesting. We learn 
from the Sacred Scriptures, that the Tent was regarded as the 
home of the divinity, and, that it was sacred to the Hearth 
Divinity. This is illustrated in the case of Abraham. When 
the angel visited him, a sacrifice was made, and the pieces of 
saqifice, according to the common custom, were divided, but 
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Abraham dreamed that he saw the furniture of his tent, such 
as the smoking furnace and the burning lamp, passing between 
the pieces, and he took it as a sign that the hearth divinity 
had accepted the sacrifice, and had even made sacred the com- 
mon furniture é 

It was perfectly natural that the temple should become a 
shrine or temple, for the most sacred associations of life were 
connected with it. The children of Israel, when they passed 
through the wilderness, are said to have received a command 
from God, as to the place in which he was to be worshiped. 
It was in the tabernacle or tent resembling those of the com- 
mon people, and its furnishings were reminders of those of the 
home, the table, upon one side, the candle stick upon the 
other, the laver at one end, and the curtain at the other, the 
Holy of Holies beyond the curtain, and the ark of the cove- 
nant within the curtain. 

Every portion of this tabernacle,reminds us of the Patriarchy 
which prevailed at the time, and furnishes a picture of the 
home life of the people, for the tabernacle was gold lined, and 
yet was in the form of atent. The table with the sacred loaves 
upon it, and the golden candlestick,also represented the common 
furniture of the house; the ark within the Holy Place represent- 
ed the chest, which contained the treasures of the household; 
the sacredness of the place also suggesting the privacy of the 
house, and the authority of the father. So sacred was the 
house in these days that it was imitated by the tomb, and the 
tomb became not only the house of the dead, but the place of 
worship and sacred assemblies. In fact the tomb became 
a temple, and remained such for many centuries, even among 
the more civilized people, and into historic times. It is sup- 
posed by some, that the worship of ancestors which was one 
of the earliest forms of religion, was perpetuated by this means, 
but the tomb continued to be atemple or place of worship 
long after the worship of ancestors ceased. 

The enquiry has arisen as to the original form of the taber- 
nacle. Was it in the form of a tent resembling the cther tents 
in which the Isrzlites dwelt or was it in the form of the oblong 
house with upright walls resembling the Egyptian temple? On 
this point there is considerable uncertainty. It is known that 
the Egyptian temple was made uf of several parts. In front 
of it were the propylaz or lofty gateways. Next to this was 
‘the Peristyle hall back of this was the Hypostyle hall in the 
rear of all was the Adytum. The tabernacle had a court in 
front of it which was entered through a single gateway and 
was called the Temple Court and was the place of sacrifice. 
Within the tabernacle proper was the Holy Place which cor- 
responded to the Hypostyle Hall, while the Holy of Holies cor- 
responded to the Adytum of the Ezyptian and no one could 
enter it except the high priest. 

The Temple of Solomon was modelled partly after the or- 
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iginal tabernacle but contained features which resembled those 
of the Assyrian and Babylonian rather than the Egyptian tem- 
ple. Several features, however, seem to have been borrowed 
from the Egyptians. First there were two pillars in front of it 
which resembled the obelisks in front of the temples in Egypt. 
Second the pillars or columns of Solomon’s court were all on 
the inside making it resemble the Egyptian temple rather 
than the Greek temple. Third, the tabernacle as well as the 
temple of Solomon was but a single story in height and in this 
respect resembled the Egyptian rather than the Babylonian, 
for the latter was always three stories in height and ultimately 
reached the seventh story. Each story or terrace was devoted 
to a separate Stellar divinity, the upper story devoted to the 
sun. Fourth, the tabernacle as well as the temple was divided 








SHINTOO TEMPLES AND BUDDHIST TOWERS. 


into three parts, the court, which was open to the people, the 
Holy Place which was open only tothe priests, the Holy of 
Holies which was open only to the high priest once a year, 
and contained the ark and figures of angels; a division which 
corresponded to the Peristyle, Hypostyle, and Adytum of the 
Egyptians. Fifth, the form of angels with wings in the Holy 
of Holies corresponded to the winged figures of the Babylon- 
ians, though the Babylonian figures had six wings. There was 
. a difference, however, between the winged figures of the taber- 
nacle and those in the temple for in the tabernacle the winged 
figures were kneeling and both wings were thrown forward, but 
in the temple the winged figures were standing and the wings 
stretched out to either side, reaching the walls on one side 
and meeting one another over the ark on the other side and so 
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over shadowing the ark. Sixth,the names of the temples of 
the different nations are significant. In Babylonia the temple 
is called Mountain House or the Lofty House. In Egypt it is 
called the Great House or the King’s House, and is equivalent 
to the palace. In Jerusalem it is called the House of Yahveh 
or God’s Dwelling Place and the Holy Place. 

Seventh, the personal element prevailed in the temple of 
the Jews, but the worship of the sky and heavenly bodies pre- 
vailed in Babylonia. In Egypt it was the worship of animals, 
of ancestors, of kings, and of the personified nature powers, the 
most of them represented under human forms but with animal 
heads. Nosuch distorted images were ever seen in the Taber- 
nacle or temple and the only image seen was suggestive of an- 
gelic creatures and typical of the heavenly scenes. 

The Hebrew temple had two forms—that of the taberna- 
cle in the wilderness and Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem, each 
of which was built after a different model and embodied a dif- 
ferent style. The Babylonians seem to have retained in the 
tower like form of their temple the reminiscences of their ear- 
liest home among the mountains, for, notwithstanding the fact 
that they long lived on the level plains near the mouth of the 
Tigris, they always built their temple in the form of a lofty 
tower and called it the Mountain House or the House of the 
Mountain Divinity. They, however, changed the significance 
of the tower and made it symbolize the pillars of che sky, 
but dedicated it to the planets and the sun, and gave each sto- 
ry a different color so as to represent the various planets. The 
shrine upon the summit was consecrated to the sun. 

There were other nations beside the Hebrews who built 
their early temples in the shape of tents. Among these the 
most notable are the Hindoos and Chinese. The Chinese had 
two kinds, one devoted to the Shintoo faith and the other to 
Buddhism, but both retained the tent form. See cut. 

The Buddhist temples have taken the place largely of the Shintoo 
temples. Inthem we see a marvellous grouping of buildings with a two- 
storied gable as chief teature, which resembles a gate. The framing of 
the lower story is arranged so as to form niches in which stand the God. 
The roof is the most artistic feature, having broad, overhanging eaves, fes- 
tooned in the centre and bent upward and backward at thecorners. Budd- 
hist temples, like the Shintoo temples, are composed of buildings grouped 
together. Passing through the entrance, the visitor finds himself in the 
first terraced court, only to encounter another, and so on to a third and 
fourth. After traversing terrace after terrace he reaches the chapel or or- 
atory. The court yards are usually filled with buildings of the Buddhist 
cult. as well as a number of bronze lanterns. 

Belfreys, priest apartments, pavilions, with cisterns of holy water, and 
pagodas appear on every side, all crowned with festooned roofs. Among 
the most imposing of these are pagodas which are invariably square. [x- 
ternally the pagoda 1s built in five or seven stories, each set a little back 
of the other, and girt about with balconies and overhanging eaves. The 
whole is usually lacquered, and above all, isthe spire of bronze which forms 
the peak. 

The temple, like the domestic buildings, is provided with a verandah 
and columns, shaded by a gabled roof, and a bracketed cornice. The floor 
is covered with silk-bordered mats. The roofs, like festooned, jewelled 
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mantles, are graceful in curve and sweep. The Japanese never mistake 
greatness or ostentation for beauty, but they always exhibit refinement 
and reserve, which contribute so much to the ideal. 

The origin of these styles of the Oriental temples came from the ten- 
dency to make the house resemble the tent, and to cover it with adorn- 
mer‘s of sculpture, which so easily won their fancy and engaged their 
skill. in this respect their art and literature were alike,* 

IV. Another pattern is found in the Chinese temples. These 
are in the shape of a round hut, with aconical roof, and some- 
times several roufs. They are probably survivals of the prim- 
itive house. They are described by Rev. Henry Blodget D.D.: 

} “The state worship of the early kings of Egypt, Greece 
Rome, Pheenicia, Assyria, Babylonia, and India, no longer ex- 
ists in real life. If we study it, we do so from books, and from 
the monuments of antiquity; but here we have the ancient 
worship of China, preserved in a living form, to the present 
time. This worship is invested with the deepest interest to 
students of ethnic religions. The antiquity of its observance; 
the magnificence of its 
altars; the imposing na- 
ture of its rites; combine 
to give this worship a ve- 
ry conspicuous place in 
the study of the ancient 
nations. 

The dual principle was 
recognized in China, one 
called yim and the other 
yang, and there were twu 
altars in the city of Pekin. 
The one directed to heav- 
en, which is also yang, curses Tanete. 
is on the south; the altar 
to earth, which is yim, is on the north, but thealtar of the 
isun s on the east, and the altar of the mc on on the west. Each 
of these altars, is situated in a large park, planted with rows of 
lotus, pine and fir trees. The south is the region of light and 
heat, the yang, while the north is the region of cold and dark- 
ness, the yin. This perpetuates the myth, which surrounds the 
altar to heaven, which has the greatest antiquity and import- 
ance. This altar is built of white marble, and stands under the 
open sky. The structure isin three concentric circular ter- 
races, rising one above another, and each surrounded by richly 
carved marble balustrades. The diameter of the lowest terrace 
is 210 feet, the middle terrace 150 feet, the uppermost terrace 
go feet. The last is a circular flat surface about 18 feet above 
the level of the ground. It is paved with white marble slabs, 
which are so arranged as to form nine concentric circles 
around one circular stone in the centre. The altar is 
round, as representing the circle of heaven. It is built of white 














*Ovorland Momthly. 
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marble, rather than of dark, because heaven belongs to light, 
or the yang principie. The ascent to the altar, is by three flights 
of steps, on the north, the south, the east, the west; each flight 
having nine steps. Answering in all respects to the altar of 
heaven, is the altar of earth, on the north side of the city. The 
grounds of this park are square, and contain about three hun- 
dred acres. The altar to earth is made of dark colored marble, 
since the earth belongs to yzm,the dark principle. It has two 
terraces. instead of three. The top of the altar is paved with 
marble slabs, quadrangular in form, and laid in squares, around 
a central square, upon which the emperor kneels and worships. 
Each of these squares, consists of successive multiples of eight 
instead of nine as in the circles on the altarto heaven. It is built 
upon a square elevation, surrounded by a square wall, while the 
altar to beaven is built upon a round elevation, and surround- 
ed by a round wall. The altars to the sun and moon are con- 
structed on the same general plan, with constant regard to the 
dual principle, as are 
the altars of the 
gods of the land and 
grain, the spirits of 
heaven, the spirits of 
earth,all of which are 
in the yzm, as all wor- 
ship is arranged ac- 
cording to the dual 
principle, ya and 
yang. The worship of 
heaven comes at the 
winter solstice, be- 
cause then the power 
of the yim, or dark 
CHINESE TEMPLE AND STAIRWAYS. principle, has run its 
course, and is ex- 
hausted, and the power of the yang, or light principle, repre- 
sented by heaven, again begins to assert itself. The days be- 
gin to lengthen; nature prepares herself once more for the glo 
ries of spring and summer. 

The worship of earth comes at the summer solstice. Then 
the power of the yang, or light principle, is exhausted, and the 
power of the yzz, or dark principle, represented by earth, be- 
gins in turn to assert itself. The days bégin to grow shorter. 

This solstitial worship, as it is most ancient, so also is it 
sacred 1n the regard of the Chinese. No one but the emperor 
or one ot the highest rank, delegated by him, is allowed to per- 
form it. Acknowledging its great authority, every one would 
recognize the fact that, it is invested with a high degree of rev- 
erance and solemnity; the religious feelings are deeply moved 
in performing its sacrerd rites; that there is a certain elevation 
of mind, a grandeur and awe, which ttaches to the worship Of 
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the vast heaven and broad earth, the sum total of all created 
things, performed, as it is, by the monarch of so many millions 
of human beings. 

The worship of heaven and earth, stands at the head of the 
Chinese pantheon, and is inseparably bound up with the worship 
of numerous other beings and things. The pantheon of China 
is large. It includes the various parts and powers of nature; 
the deceased emperors of every dynasty; deceased sages,heroes 
and warriors; distinguished statesmen; inventors of useful arts; 
in general, an under world made up of all objects of worship 
in the three great religions of the land. 

V. In America there were several kinds of temples, one cir- 
cular in shape, resembling the round hut, another in the shape 
of a square tower, called a teocalli, and the third in the form 
of a shrine, all placed upon pyramids. 

To illustrate, there are round towers in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, 
which are call- 9 
ed Caracols. Be 
These are con- 
ical in shape, 
and have stair- “he 
ways in the in- —= 
terior, and a OL — epee 


conical roof et a oe 
. . F 
surmounting 2 Ne 
esi bare ~ 
atl Se. 





~ 


them. Thevare 
placed upon a 
conical pyra- 
mid, which has 
stairways,point 
ing to the four CHINESE PAGODA, 

quarters of the 

earth, and are furnished with doorways connecting with the 
stairways. It is not known from what source this symbolism 
was derived, but it seems to have been connected with the 
worship of the nature powers. 

Temples are to be distinguished from towers. There were 
temples connected with palaces,as can be seen from examining 
the plates, which represent the ruins of Palenque, Uxmal, 
Chichen-Itsa, Xkichmook; that there were also towers con- 
nected with the temples. is shown by the accounts written by 
the various historians. To illustrate: De Solis, in describing 
the conquest of Mexico, speaks of a rising ground that com- 
manded the whole circumjacent plain, on the top of which, was 
a towered building which appeared like a fortress. It was a 
temple dedicated to the sylvan deities or idols of the woods,to 
which those barbarians dedicated their harvests. The court of 
the temple was sufficiently capacious, encompassed with a 
wall, after their manner of building, which, together with the 
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towers, by which it was flanked, rendered it tolerably defens- 
ible.* 

These towers were generally arranged on the sides of en- 
closures and, in connection with entrances to the temples. but 
some of them, were at the foot 6f the pyramid on which the 
temples were placed. De Solis, speaks again of the towers of 
the great temples, which could command a part of the palace 
and of others connected with the temple itself. He says: ‘The 
ascent to the upper gallery to the temple, was by a hundred 
steps upon the pavement, whereof some tolerably large tow- 
ers were erected. In this they had lodged about five hundred 
men, chosen out of 
the Mexican nobili- 
ty, and were so fully 
bent upon maintain- 
ing it, that they had 
provided themselves 
with arms, amuni- 
tion, and all other 
necessaries for many 
days.” 

Gomara, speaking 
of the various towns 
which were planted 
in the middle of the 
lake, says: “ They 
are adorned with 
many temples, which 
have many fayre tow- 
ers that beautify, ex- 
ceedingly, the lake.” 

In speaking of the 
city of Mexico, and 
the towers which 
abound in the city, 
he says: ‘Upon the 
causeway are many 
draw bridges built 
upon arches that the 
water passes through. 

The strength of ev- CARACOL AT MAYAPAN. 

ery town is the tem- 

ple, which is built with a pyramid and stairs, and towers upon 
thesummit. Besides the palaces,which stand upon the pyramid, 
there are lofty towers. The great temple occupied the centre 
of the city. The wall about the temple, was built of stone 
and lime, and very thick, eight feet high, and covered with 
battlements ornamented with strange fizures, in the shape of 
serpents. It hadi four gates to the cardinal p ints, correspond - 





*DeSolis’ History of the Conquest of Mexico. BookIV. Page 716. 
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ing to the streets, the broadest and longest of which, led to 
Iztaclopoca, Tacuba, and Tezcuco. Over each of the gates 
was an arsenal filled with a vast quantity of weapons. The 
space within the temple wall was paved with very smooth 
stones, in the middle was raised an immense solid building of 
greater length than width. This building consisted of five 
stages. The lowest was more than apd geese long, and for- 
ty-three perches broad; the second and third about a perch 
less, so that upon each there remained a free space which 
would allow three or four men to walk abreast, with as many 
separate stair-cases. The height of the building, without the 
towers, was eighteen perches, and, with the towers, twenty- 
eight perches. ‘ 


From the height 
one might see the / 
lake and the cities iy as Ch a 


around. y= 
Astothecity of (9% — / 
Mexico, it is well <@O.@.3 
known that there 
were, at the time 
of the conquest by 
Cortez, many tem- 
ples, which were 
called Teocalli. 
These were in the 
form of pyramids 
which stood in the 
centre of an enclo- 
sure,and were sur- 
rounded by a num- 
ber of shrines or 
smaller temples. i { 
The following is Riya) ik 
De Solis’ descrip- ote His i 
tion of the Great ami 
Temple or Teocalli SYMBOLIC HUT AND MANITOU FACE, 
which is situated 
in the center of Mexico, and is represented by the plate, but 
incorrectly: 


The first part of the building was a great square with a wall of hewn 
stone; capeaie on the outside with the various knots of serpents in- 
tertwisted, which gave a horror to the portico and were not improperly 
placed. At a little distance from the principal gate was a place of wor- 
ship that was terrible, It was built of stone, with thirty steps of the same, 
which went up to the top, which was a kind of long flat root, and a great 
many trunks of well grown trees fixed in it in a row, with holes bored in 
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Of the two plates, one represents the temple or Teocalli, described by De Solis, the other 
represents the cathedral, forts and houses erected oy the Spaniards after Cortez had destroyed 
the first city and laid in ruins the various tewples which were scattered through it. The figures 
over the gateways of the old temple do not Sraperty ropeqsont the originals for these were 
wrought out of solid stone and were covere th hideous serpents’ fangs and. tails and a 
gbastly skull in thc center, the whole presenting a terrifying appearance. 
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them at equal distances and through which from one to another passed 
several bars run through the heads of men who had been sacrificed. The 
four sides of the square had as many gates opening to the four winds. 
Over each of these gates were four statues of stone which seemed to 
point the way, as if they were desireus of sending back such as sence. 
ed with an ill disposition of mind. These were presumed to be threshold 
gods, bacause they had some reverences paid them at tbe entrance. Close 
to the inside of the wall were the habitations of the priests, and of those 
who, under them, attended the services of the temple with some offices 
which altogether took up the whole circumference within, retrenching so 
much from that vast square that but eight or ten thousand persons had suf- 
ficient room to dance in upon their solemn festivals, In the center of this 
square stood a pile of stones, which in the open air exalted, its lofty head 
overlooking all the towers of the city; gradually diminishing till it feemod 
a pyramid; three of its sides were smooth; the fourth had stairs wrought 
in the stone; a sumptuous building and extremely well proportioned. It 
was so high that the stair-case contained a hundred and twenty steps, and 
of so large a compass that on the top it terminated ina flat forty foot 
square. The pavement was beautifully laid with Jasper stones of all col- 
ors. The rails which went round in nature of a balustrade, were of a 
serpentine form and both sides covered with stones resembling jet, placed 
in good order‘and joined with white and red cement, which was a very 
great ornament to the building. There were other places where similar 
temples were situated the remains of which are still standing, 

Various authors have spoken of the Teocalli of Mexico, 
Humboldt says: 

“The construction of the Teocalli recatls the oldest monuments which 
the history of the civilized race reaches. 

The temple of Jupiter, the pyramids of Meidoum, and the group of 


Sikkarah in Egypt, were also immense heaps of bricks; the remaining of 
which have been preserved during a period of thirty centuries, down to our 
day.” 

Bancroft SayS: “The historical annals of aboriginal times confirm- 
ed by the Spanish records of the conquest, leave no doubt that the chief 
object of the pyramid was to support a temple; the discovery of a tomb 
with human remains may indicate that it served also for burial purposes. 
These temples have disappeared along with the palaces and private 
houses, and scarcely a building remains toremind us of the condition of the 
city as it was seen by the Spaniards. 

The principle monuments of Mexico, the Calendar Stone, the so- 
called Sacrificial Stone, and the Idol, called Teoyaomiqui, were all dug up 
in the Plaza, where the great Teocalli is supposed to have stood, and where 
they were doubtless thrown down, and buried from the sight of the natives 
at the tme of the conquest.” 

There are, however, localities not far from the city, which 
retain a few vestiges and remains of the ancient temples. 
Among them may be mentioned the city which, at the time of 
the conquest, stood out boldly in the midst of the waters of 
the lake, and were connected with the central city, and the 
shores, by ‘the famous causeway or dyke over which the Span- 
iards retreated. 

Among these may be mentioned Tezcuco, the ancient rival 
of Mexico. This city yet presents traces of her aboriginal archi- 
tectural structures. In the southern part are the foundations 
of several large pyramids. Tylor found traces of two large 
Teocallis. 

These Teocallis were common in Mexico and suggest the 
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cruel practices of the Aztecs. They were furnished with sac- 
rificial stones and were places in which human sacrifices were 
offered to the sun. 

In these sacrifices the victim was stretched upon the stone 
and his heart torn out and offered to the sun, but his body was 
hurled down the steps of the pyramid and afterward devoured 
by the people. ; 

On the contrary, the temples of the Mayas of Central 
America were furnished with tablets and sculptured figures 
which were suggestive only of peaceable scenes, and a mild and 
kindly religion. 

We may say of these temples that they differed from those 
of the old world, though the pyramid seems to have served as 
the foundations for all. 


An illustration 
of this will be seen 
in the cut, which 
represents the dif- 
ferent forms of 








temples in the oor 

Eastern continent we 

the Egyptian, the 

Assyrian, the Thi PRIMITIVE TEMPLES IN THE OLD WORLD, 


betan and Scan- 
dinavian, all of which were of pyramidal style. 

There were, to be sure, shrines in Babylonia, some of them 
situated high up in the sides of the rocks, with columns and 
figures, and inscriptions in front of them; others, on the sum- 
mit of pyramids or towers. There were shrines among the 
rock cut temples of India, and the most of them contained im- 
ages of the personal divinities, those of Brahma, Siva, Vishnu, 
and Indra. In China, shrines are often found in the Pagodas 
and are surrounded by a court which is filled with images. 


Such shrines are at present very common in all parts of 
the world, in India, China, and America; and the supposition 
is, that they were survivals from pre-historic times, but origi- 
nated in the rectangular house, which, because, it was a home 
became very sacred. In Mexico and Central America there 
were temples which were rectangular in shape, and were placed 
upon the summit of circular or oblong pyramids, and were 
reached by stair-ways placed upon the four sides of the pyra- 
mids, every part of them being symbolic of the nature powers, 
the sky, the four parts of the compass, and the earth. They 
were called caracols, and were very sacred. It is not known 
from what source they were derived, but a supposition is, that 
they were the survivals of the primitive hut. In favor of this, 
is the fact that the figure of a hut is often seen sculptured on 
the doorways of the palaces and temples, with the image of the 
divinity seated inside the door, and a manitou face above the 
door, conveying the idea that it represented the primitive 
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shrine, which was in itself the survival of the still earlier hut or 
house. Such circular structures are found at Mayapan, at Copan 
and at Chichen-Itza, and everywhere retaining the same shape. 
The caracol or round tower of Chichen-Itza has been described 
by Mr. W. H. Holmes. It is upon the summit of a pyramid and 
consists of two stories, one above the other, with a central col- 
umn or core, seven feet in diameter, with annular galleries five 
feet wide, connected by winding stairs, also supporting but- 
tresses in the walls, the whole finished with heavy cornices. 

VI. This leads us to a view of the temple, as a shrine, and 
especially as a shrine situated on the summit of a pyramid. It 
will be understood that there were no such temples in Egypt, 
which was the land of the pyramid, for whatever shrines there 
were there, were situated either in caves hewn out of the rocks, 
or in the chambers in front of the mastabas or tombs, or in the 
interior of the columnar temples, and never upon the summit 
of pyramids. 






































THE SHRINE AT PALENQUE, 


The rectangular shrine is the form of temple which was 
most common in Central America This generally had a 
projecting cornice, a sloping roof resembling the modern 
mansard roof, but generally surmounted by a high roof-comb 
on which were sculptured various statues and symbolic figures. 
It had square piers in tront on which mythological figures 
were sculptured. 

The best preserved temples are those found at Xochicalco 
the hill of flowers. Here is a natural elevation of conical form, 
with an old base over two miles in circumference, rising from 
the plain to a height of nearly four hundred feet. 

Five terraces, paved with stone and mortar, and supported 
by perpendicular walls of the same material, extend in oval 
form entirely round the whole circumference of the hill, one 
above the other. Neither the width of the paved platforms, 
nor the height of the supporting walls, have been given by any 
explorer, but each terrace, with the corresponding intermedi- 
ate slope, constitutes something over seventy feet of the height. 

Shrines upon the summit of pyramids are more numerous 
in America than any where else, and, for this reason, we will 
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confine our study of them to this continent. It may be said 
that there were formerly shrines in Mexico, and that here they 
were situated on the summit of pyramids, but very few speci- 
mens remain; one at Xochicalco, and one situated upon the 
summit of a mountain called: La Casa del Tepozteco being the 
most notable. Altars were! an essential part of the Teoeallis. 
and were used for human sacrifices. In central America the 
temples were generally in the form of shrines and suggested a 
peaceable form of worship. 

There is one peculiarity of the shrines of Central America 
which is especially worthy of notice. Instead of containing . 
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WINGED CIRCLE IN YUCATAN. 


an altar, as do many of the shrines and temples of Mexico, 
they contain sculptured tablets on which are portrayed the 
symbols of religion, the cross in one, the face of the sun in 
another, and the globe with a human figure seated upon it in a 
third. In one shrine, represented in the cut, there was a win- 
ged globe reminding us of the Egyptian symbol, on another 
were sculptured the figures of females, each bearing a child in 
her arms. In the rear of the shrine the tablets are so placed 
that the sun would shine through the doors and make them re- 
splendent by its rays. The shrines were- constructed with a 
double cornice and a sculptured facade, and were reached by 
wide stairways. The temple of the Beau Relief is however 
more interesting than this, for in this shrine was a finely sculp- 
tured figure seated gracefully upon a globe which was support- 
ed by an animal headed throne. There were other shrines im 
Central America, all of which suggest the worship of the sun 
and the heavenly bodies, but never suggest human sacrifices: 
as does the Teocalli of Mexico. 

The same kind of a construction appeared in all the cities 
of Mexico. Humboldt says among the tribes from the 
7th to the 12th century, appeared in Mexico, five were enum- 
erated as follows: Tokers, Chicemecs, Acolhuas, Tsaltecs, 
Aztecs, who spoke the same language, observed the same wor- 
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ship, constructed the same kind of pyramidal edifices, which 
they regarded as houses of their gods. These edifices, though 
of dimensions very different, had all the same form. They were 
pyramids of several stories, the sides of which were placed in 
exactly the direction of the meridian and parallel of the place. 
The teocallis arose from the middle of a vast enclosure sur- 
wounded by a wall. This enclosure, which one may compare 
to the temple of the Greeks,contained gardens, fountains,habi- 
tations for the priests, and, sometimes, even magazines for 
arms, for each house of the Mexican god. A great staircase 
fed to the top of the truncated pyramid, on the summit of 





COLUMNAR TEMPLE AT UXMAL. 


which was a platform, on which were one or twochapels in the 
form of idols of the divinity to which the teocalli was dedicat- 
ed.* This part of the edifice ought to be regarded as the 
most sacred. It was there, the priest kept up the sacred fire. 
By the peculiar arrangement of the edifices, the sacrifices 
could be seen by a great mass of people at the same time, 
and from a distance. The procession as it ascended, or de- 
scended the staircase of the pyramid, made an imposing ap- 
pearance. The interior of the edifice, served as a sepulchre 
for the king or priest. 

Another temple has been discovered in the Usumasintla 
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Valley, at a place called Piedras Negras. There were here 
several temples hidden in the forests, and among them were 
several sacrificial stones; alsoalarge number of Stelz or carved 
tablets with human figures upon them. There was also an Ac- 
ropolis between two of the temples with a stair-way leading to 
its summit. One of the most interesting temples in Mexico is 
one discovered and described by parties from the city of New 
York. This témple was upon a height that was almost inac- 
cessible, and overlooked the vast plain in the centre of which 
was the beautiful lake. 


It isa most picturesque spot, and, formerly supported a 
large population. On one of the most inaccessible peaks of 
the northern range of mountains, at a point which commands a 
view over the whole region was erected the old temp!e. Reach- 
ing the summit, we find, an irregular surface, divided into two 
parts, connected by a narrow neck; upon the western part is 
the temple; the eastern part contains vestiges of low walls,and 
terraces, occupying nearly the entire area, These may be the 
remains of the houses of the priests, the guardians of the sac- 
red spot. 


It is probable that a fire was lighted upon the altar which 
crowned the summit of this mountain and it could be seen at 
a great distance. If human victims were offered at this spot 
the sacrifice could be witnessed by the multitudés who were as- 
sembled in the plains belowand the locality, with its surround- 
ings, conspired with the ceremonies to make it a most ghastly 
scene, and such a sacrifice as would fill all spectators with awe 
and fear. 


VII. We'now pass to another and a very interesting class 
of temples. a class which was numerous in the historic lands 
of the East, but was also common in America during prehis- 
toric times. The peculiarity of these temples was that they 
were built in the columnar style and were adorned with corni- 
ces and sculptured facades which gavethem a very artistic ap- 
pearance. 

There were many columnar temples in America in prehis- 
toric times. They however differed very much from those 
which have been known to history, as the most of them were 
placed upon the summit of a pyramid and Were reached bya 
high flight of stairs, but were to a great extent inaccessible to 
the common people. In fact some of them were guarded 
against approach by objects which were calculated to inspire 
every superstitious person with awe and fear- The most not- 
able of these temples were those situated at Palenque especi- 
ally at Chichen Itza and Uxmal. In the former place there 
were two such temples, one of which is represented in the cut 
reproduced from Charnay’s celebrated work entitled The An- 
cient Cities of the New World. The following is his descrip- 
tion of the temple: 
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“The castillo, or rather temple, is reared on a pyramid facing north 

and south, is the most interesting at Chichen. The four sides of the pyra- 
mid are occupied by staircases facing the cardinal points. The base mea- 
sures 175 ft. It consists of nine small esplanades or terraces, narrowing” 
as they ascend, but supported by perpendieular walls. The upper plat- 
form is 68 feet above the level and is reached by a flight of ninety steps 
38 feet wide, on each side of which is a balustrade formed by a gigantic 
plumed serpent, whose body ran down the balustrade and whose nose and 
tongue protruded 8 ft. beyond the foot of the stairway. On the summit is 
a structure 39 ft, on one side and 28 ft. high, The northern facade consists 
of a portico supported by two massive columns representing two serpents’ 
heads, while the shafts were ornamented by feathers, showing that the tem- 
ple was dedicated toCu- . 
eulcan, the god of rain. . 
These two shafts are 
almost exact represen- 
tations of a Toltec col- 
umn unearthed at Tu- 
la, though the two col- 
umns were found three 
hundred leagues from 
each other and sepa- 
rated by an interval of 
several centuries, 

Mr. W. H. Holmes 
has also described the 
same temple, but has 
shown that the capitals 
of these serpent col- 
umns were in reality 
gigantic serpent tails 
which projected be- 
yond the cornice and 
supported the wooden 
lintels, though the ser- 
pent form has been im- 
pees so as to be hard 
y app may 

t is to be notic- 
ed that some of the 
shrines or temples 
of Central America 
have winged circles 
surmounting the 
doorways which re- 
mind us of those 
which surmount the } 
Egyptian temples, though the feathers of the wings are turned 
up instead of down and the ends rest upon an ornament which 
tesembles a curved bow, one such temple being found at Oca- 
cingo. There is also a temple on the Island of Cozumel 
which has columns in tront of the shrine, one of which is 
carved into thé shape of a human figure kneeling, but support- 
ing on his shoulders the capital and the lintel. 

In Egypt, the tomb was in the shape of a house, and yet, it 
was a temple, for the friends of the deceased came and sat in 
the chamber which was a part of the tomb, and partook of 
their feasts. The spirit of the deceased was also sup- 
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posed to be present, and to partake of the food which was rep- 
resented by sculptured figures upon the wall. 

The temples of Egypt, became the most attractive struct- 
ures in the world, but they owed their attractiveness to the 
fact that they were built in the shape of a palace rather than of 
a pyramid, and their interior was filled with all the decora- 
tions of art and architecture of which the genius of Egyptians 
was capable. The exterior of the Egyptian temple was some- 
what exclusive, for it was surrounded on three sides by a dead 
wall, without any openings, and covered, only by the sculptur- 
ed figures of kings and priests; on the fourth side, there was a 
lofty gateway, which hid the temple partly from view, but the 
interior was very imposing. In this, the temples of Egypt 
differed from the temples of Babylonia, for there the outside 
only, was attractive, the inside had no features worthy of no- 
tice. The Babylonian temple was generally a ziggurat or tower 
which arose in separate terraces to a great height, each terrace 
being ornamented in a different. way and, having a different 
color. The shrine was upon the summit, but was inaccessi- 
ble tothe people. The Babylonian tower was imposing for its 
height, and, standing, as it did, near the palace, and overtop- 
ping the city, conveyed an impression similar to that of the 
pyramids, but the art of the Babylonians was expended upon 
the palace rather than the temple. The temple in both count- 
ries, was the place for religious processions, but in Babylonia, 
the processions were led around the tower, upon the outside 
very much as they were around the Teocalli or pyramid temple 
of Mexico; but the processions in Egypt were led into the 
temples through long avenues guarded by human headed stat- 
ues or sphinxes until the lofty propyleum was reached; there 
the ceremony became more exclusive; the worshipers were led 
into, the temple through the various courts, within which 
were lofty columns arranged in clusters, and finished in the 
highest style of art with their capitals, carved in the shape of 
the lotus, which was the sacred flower of the Egyntians, their- 
sides covered with sculptured figures and painted with most 
beautiful colors. The great stone beams surmounting the col-- 
umns and the imposing walls gave the impression of grandeur 
which was superior, if possible, to any thing which could be 
seen in the world. 


The Greek temple was also in the form of a palace, but in- 
stead of having the pillars or columns upon the inside, and the 
dead walls upon the outside, it followed the opposite pattern 
for the Greek temple was always surrounded by columns, 
while the interior was occupied by the statue of the divinity,or 
was a mere shrine, where a few might assemble. Still the Greek 
temple never lost its resemblance to the house. The decora- 
tions of art were heaped upon the frieze and froat, and the 
mythology of the ancients was embodied in the statuary tha 
surrounded it. 
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The plates represent the different kinds of t-mples which 
prevailed at an early date throughout the worl.!, and at the 
same time illustrates the progress of temple architecture 
throvgh.its different stages. It will Le seen from them that 
while the temple was always the home of the Divinity, yet it 
was guarded from intrusion by various barriers, either by be- 
ing placed upon the summit of a high pyramid, with balus- 
trades in the form of huge serpents, or being built within a 
walled inclosure with high gateways in front of it, or as in the 
case of the temples of Greece, being built upon heights of 
ground, which were used as citadels, and so were safe from 
assault. The situation of the temples, however, depended up- 
on the character of the country. Those of Egypt were built 
upon the plain, with walls of stone surrounding them, but 
with a single entrance through the lofty gateway, having col- 
umns extending through the interior until the shrine was 
reached; while those of Greece were perched upon rocky 
promontories, such as the Acropolis of Athens and Corinth, 
and stood unenclosed,with highly ornamented columns surroun- 
ding them on all sides. The temples themselves seldom arose 
to a great height, but were furnished with towers or lofty col- 
umns or obelisks, or were placed upon rocky heights, so that 
they became very imposing in their appearance, and yet never 
lost their original semblance. The chief charms of the tem- 
ples of Greece and Rome were the graceful columns placed in 
single or double rows, surmounted by coping stones which 
formed a crown to the columns, above which arose a roof peak 
in whose gable ends was grouped the most elaborate sculpture. 
The Parthenon stood upon the Acropolis, the most perfect 
specimen of the Doric order. The temple of Theseus stood 
upon a gentle knoll, the complete embodiment of the Ionic 
order, while the temple of Jupiter, the embodiment of the Cor- 
inthian order, stood upon the level plain. In Egypt colors of 
various hues adorned the columns, but in Greece they were 
made of purest and whitest marble. The temple, however, 
was everywhere a most imposing structure, wherever it ap- 
peared, whether upon the heights of Zion, overlooking Jeru- 
salem, or in the city of Thebes, not far away from the ancient 
pyramids, or in the stately city of Rome, where ralaces 
abounded, or in the far off tropical forests of America. 
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THE RUINS OF THE MIMBRES VALLEY. 
BY U. FRANCIS DUFF. 


The Mimbres river rises in the rugged mountain ranges on 
the western boundary of Sierra county, New Mexico, and 
flows in a southerly direction across a portion of Grant, and 
the whole of Luna county. About half way across Luna it 
sinks; and it is only during rainy periods that there is water in 
its channel as far south as Deming, which is located in the cen- 
ter of the last named county. 

Along the course of this stream are a considerable number 
of prehistoric ruins, from which, at different times, skeletons 
and many accompanying relics have been exhumed. The 
most southerly of these ruins of which I have knowledge, is 
near the ranch of Henry Coleman, six miles from Deming, and 
near the upper end of the Florida mountains. The next above 
is at Byron’s ranch, and there is also one near the Keith ranch. 
Two miles northwest from Byron’s is an old burying ground; 
there was probably a village, or pueblo, at this place, although 
all signs of it, so far as 1 can discover, have disappeared. 

The following is a list of other ruins known to me in the 
valley, although there may be, and no doubt are, many others: 

1. One near the ranch of Mrs. Collins, four miles east of 
Deming. 

2. One six miles north of Deming, near Wilson’s windmills. 
Although it is almost obliterated, many arrowheads have been 
found there. 

3. Numerous sites around the base of Black Butte, ten 
miles from Deming. Some of these are quite extensive. 

4. A small group of remains near the Southern Pacific rail- 
road tracks, opposite the western end of Black Butte. 

5. Various other ruins between Black Butte and Old Town 
on the Mimbres. Of these I have-heard, but do not know 
their locations. 

6. On a bluff one-half mile south-east of Old Town, which 
is twenty-two miles from Deming, overlooking a beautiful sec- 
tion of the valley, are very extensive remains. Here part of 
the buildings were evidently more than one story high, judg- 
ing from the elevation of a portion of the remains above the 
level of the surrounding country. The outline of some sixty 
rooms shows at the surface of the ground. The bluff descends 
to the valley by an almost perpendicular fall of eighty feet, 
and the pueblo was built almost to the edge of the sheer de- 
scent. 

7. A village site on the opposite, or western side of the riv- 
er, one mile from Old Town. 

8. Near the home of Mr. Drew Gorman. 
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g. A large ruin on the foothills skirting the western side of 
the valley, almost opposite Mr. W. M. Taylor’s store, two miles 
above Gorman’s. From this much fine pottery has been ex- 
humed. 

10. Remains of a pueblo near the Allison ranch, above Tay- 
lor’s. I have in my possession twenty feet of fine large beads 
which were found in a bowl taken from a grave beneath the 
floor of one of the rooms of this ruin. Among them are sev- 
enty torquoise beads, In the same bowl were many small 
polished shells, and two small figures carved from shell or 
bone, representing toads. It also contained some thirty or 
forty bracelets sawn from some kind of shell; these, however, 
were all broken when they came into my possession. I have 
been told that village, or pueblo sites, are found along the 
whole length of the upper course of the Mimbres. 

11. Eight miles from the town of Deming Red Mountain 
rears its solitary form. Several ruins have been found near its 
base; one a short distance from Mr. Thomas Word’s ranch 
being of considerable size. Great quantities ot broken potte- 
ry occur at that place. 

12. Thirty miles south-west of Deming, near Colonel Rich- 
ard Hudson’s Cedar Grove ranch. The evidences of occupa- 
tion here are very marked. 

None of these ruins are little more than a great mass 
of debris, rising above the level of the surrounding country. 
The buildings at Byron’s ranch were of adobe (large sun-dried 
bricks); these adobes may still be excavated in a fairly good 
state of preservation. This is owing to the exceeding dryness 
of the climate. Those on the upper Mimbres, notably the 
one near Old Town, and the one opposite W. M. Taylor’s, were 
built of flat rocks, laid up in mortar. Beneath the surface the 
walls of these old homesteads are still intact. 

In digging, metates or grinding stones; mortars; pestles; 
manos, or headstones for grinding, and effigies in the shape of 
bears and other animals are found. Dr. S. D. Swope and Miss 
M. A. Alcott, both of Deming, have a number of these effigies, 
besides many other valuable relics. Dr. Swope’s collection is 
an especially fine one. 

Beautiful arrow points, some of them not more than one- 
half inch in length, carved from obsidian, jasper and agate,are 
found in considerable numbers. Mrs. A. J. Gilbert, and her 
sister, Miss Grace Brown, have in their collection, as has Miss 
Alcott also, several hundreds of these lovely specimens of 
primeval art as practiced by a people who left behind them 
little by which we can even attempt to reconstruct the past. 
In this connection, however, it is presumable that a study of 
the manners, customs, and architecture of the modern Pueblo 
tribes, would give a good idea of life as practiced by the peo- 
ple of the Mimbres valley. 

The pottery, which is generally of the black-and-white dec- 
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orated variety, is found, almost without exception, in the 
graves of the dead, and is in the form of large bowls inverted 
ever the crania of the departed. Each of these bowls, before 
being deposited in the grave, had a small hole broken in its 
bottom. Mr. Frederick W. Hedge, of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, and a very,competent authority, with whom I 
communicated in regard to this feature, tells me that it is a 
complete departure from anything hitherto known, occurring 
in no other part of the country. 


The significance of the hole in the bottom of the bowl in- 
verted over the crania of the dead, is a matter for conjecture. 
It was possibly done that the communication between the 
dead and “ Those Above,” or the “ Trues,” might suffer less in- 
terruption. Or may be it was significant of the broken life of 
its owner. Whatever its meaning, the bowls used for the pur- 
pose were many of them fine specimens of ceramic art. 


From beneath the floor of one of the rooms in the ruins at 
Old Town, Mr. David Baker and myself took out four fine 
large ones, each inverted over the skull of askeleton. They 
were found four feet beneath the surface, and were as fresh 
and nice in appearance as when placed there unknown ages 
before. The dead had been laid away with their heads to the 
east, and in the eastern end of the room. At another time 
Mr. Ralph Byron and myself exhumed a skeleton froma level 

atch of ground north of the main ruin located at their ranch. 
The skull had a small decorated bowl inverted over it, but, un- 
fortunately, broken. The skeleton lay about one and a half 
feet beneath the surface, and had been buried with the head 
toward the east. At Byron’s, on top of a little hill crowned 
with solid rock, I found many places cut in the stone, which 
evidently had been used as mortars. They were from five 
inches to a foot in diameter, and from twelve to eighteen inch- 
es in depth. Numerous stone pestles from one to two feet in 
length have been found in the vicinity. Here, no doubt, they 
ground their grain and mesquite beans. The latter are very 
plentiful in the lower valley. 

At different places along the bases of the mountains occur 
carvings on the rocks; painted figures are also occasionally 
found. ; 
It is claimed by Mr. F. S. Dellenbaugh, in his 7he True Route 
of Colorado’s March, printed some time since, that Czdo/a, so 
frequently mentioned in Castaneda’s account of that entrada, 
was located somewhere near the Florida Mountains instead 
of at Zuni, as generally conceded, which would probably 
bring its site within twelve or fiftcen miles of Deming, or may 
be less. If this were so, these ruins could not be considered 
prehistoric; but I have every reason to believe. after having 
read the account of Castenada and Jeramillo, both of whom 
were with Coronado, that Mr. Dillenbaugh is wrong in his con- 
clusions. 
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The valley of the Mimbres is very fertile, and where irri- 
gation is practiced fine crops of cereals, vegetables and fruits, 
are produced. 

It is more than probable that in the past a greater amount 
. of water flowed in its channel. The country at that time—be- 
fore the advent of such vast herds of cattle—being clothed 
with grass and other vegetation to such an extent that it had 
a tendency to draw moisture, thus providing for crops where it 
wonld now be impossible to get water from the lower river for 
purposes of irrigation. 

Bandelier has suggested that malaria might have driven 
out the inhabitants of this valley, While it is almost unknown 
here to-day, it is possible that in times past it might have oc- 
curred. Whatever the cause may have been, itis certain that 
the Old People who once: occupied this valley retired from it 
generations ago; and there is now left to indicate their some 
time occupation, only the crumbling remains of what was once 
no doubt, a thriving and happy past. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY JOHN FRASER, LL. D., SYDNEY. 


In some of my notes last year I mentioned the Spen- 
cer-Gillen Scientific Expedition into the interior of Aus- 
tralia. On their journey inward they followed the over- 
land railway and telegraph line as far as Alice Springs, 
in the very heart of the continent, and, after spending 
some months in that neighborhood, in friendly contact 
with the natives, they travelled north-east to the west- 
ern shore of the Gulf of Carpentaria. There they expect- 
ed to catch a coasting steamer which would carry them 
to some port in Queensland, or to Thursday Island, but 
the steamer had just been wrecked, and there might not 
be another for months. In these circumstances, a vessel 
was sent especially to bring them off, and two months 
ago they got back to Melbourne. They have brought 
about one thousand photographs of natives, and native 
dances and customs, and a large mass of information 
about our blacks, such as they are in an undiluted state. 
In accomplishing this, Mr. Gillen’s presence has been a 
valuable aid, for, as protector of the aborigines in these 
parts, he was known to the blacks, who, therefore, re- 
ceived the members of the expedition as friends. 

In some recent articles in your JourNaL, I observe two 
or three erroneous statements about Australian natives 
which ought not to go un-noticed, for errors are so apt 
to propagate themselves. For instance, on page 44, of 
this year’s volume, the Australians are said to have an 
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abundant beard and smooth and straight hair. I know 
it is commonly said in the Anthropological journals of 
Britain, that the Australians are straight haired; but 
that is a mistake which has passed unquestioned from 
month to month. In my part of the country, I am sure, 
there were as many curly-haired blacks as smooth-hair- 
ed, and the beard was as often scanty as abundant. It 
is true, that the women, usually are smooth-haired, be- 
cause they use grease for their hair; in fact, it is not 
wise to declare, in any book of science, that our Austra- 
lians, are of this type or of that, for they are a mixture, 
evidently of several types, but always negroid. One man 
who used to come to my house, was a true specimen of 
the Australian negro; another had as regular Caucasian 
features as most of us. The hair, with very rare excep- 
tions, is black and coarse, but it should be described as 
either smooth or curly. 


Again, on page 95, allusion is made to the carved 
tree trunks in the Australian Museum, Sidney. The Mu- 
seum prepared photographs of these, several years ago, 
but half a dozen similar tree-trunks had already been 
figured,and described in _a book of mine which our Gov- 
ernment provided for the Chicago Exposition. 


On page 101, something is said about the Thoorga 
tongue, but that is only a sectional part of a tribal] lan- 
guage, spoken all along our south-eastern coast from [I- 
lawarra to Cape Howe. The writer says: ‘I have dis- 
covered the use of two separate forms for the first per- 
son of the dual and the plural,” that is, inclusive and 
exclusive forms, and that seems to bé claimed as a 
“peculiarity not hitherto reported among the Australian 
aborgines.” 


But that is a very old discovery. If he will look into 
Threlkelds Australian Grammar, published nearly seventy 
years ago, he will find inclusive and exclus.ve forms 
there, and in Dawson’s books of twenty years ago he 
will see examples of similar forms from the state of Vic- 
toria. Mr. Mathews is also very unfortunate in locating 
sounds to the vowels 7 as ia “ pie” and ow as in ‘‘loud.” 
Few scholars will agree with him in that, for his koon- 
gard koorooroo a philologist would write kungara-kurura. 


But a real new discovery in Australian language has 
been made recently by Mr. Cary of Geelong, Victoria, 
who had access to Mss. of the Woddowro dialect there, 
written sixty years ago. He has found that the Woddowr 
had not only a dual number in their pronouns but also o 
triple, or, as I would call it, a ternal number. This con 
nects our language with many of the Melanesian diaects 
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I have examined his examples and think they establish 
bis claims. 

There is another mistaken notion about our aborigines 
which has much popular currency, and has been reiterated by 
scientists till I am sick of seeing it in print. It is said that the 
Australian blacks are among the lowest of human races, and 
are almost destitute of intelligence. Every person here, who 
is at all acquainted with the natives, cries out against that asa 
piece of ignorant slander. If you were to see our black fellows 
in their tribal condition, and in their daily life, you would say 
so too. The slander was first set afoot by the early settlers 
here who did not trouble themselves to understand the natives 
customs, but were content simply to say that the man was “a 
cursed black fellow,” and “no good,” Then this opinion got 
into the books that were first published, about the colony of 
N. S. Wales, and from them has been ignorantly believed, and 
handed about as an ascertained fact. It is nota fact—but a 
fiction. The natural intelligence of native children, was abund- 
antly tested in the State of Victoria, where there were two 
or three schools for them. The government inspectors of 
schools, visited these as a part of their duties, and their reports 
declared that the children in them were quite up to the aver- 
age of the schools for white boys and girls. Many of our older 
colonists also, who lived in the bush and had black boys as 
playmates in their youth, bear their testimony to the same ef- 
ect. One such, whom I know, taught two black boys about 
16 years of age to play chess, and one of these was soon able 
to beat his master in the game. Inthe Stdney Morning Herald, 
a few days ago, there appeared a letter signed by “An Old 
Colonist.” In his early days he had been a boarder at the 
Normal Institution School in Sidney, and thisis a part of what 
he says: 

‘With me, and other white boys, was John Bungarree, an 
aborignal. He proved to be most intelligent. He was a skilled 
penman, and would have put to shame, in this particular,many 
young men of the present day.”’ 

I have written these notes now in the interests of truth, for 
I consider it a pity that errors of ignorance should circulate 
around the world. 





EARLIER HOME OF THE BELLA COOLA TRIBE 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
BY CHARLES HILL-TOUT. 


As is well known to students of American ethnology, the 
Bella Coola, or more correctly the Bilqula, are the most nor- 
therly division of the Salish stock. They are separated from 
their congeners to the south and to the south-east by alien 
stocks, and are characterized by many peculiarities, physical, 
social and religious. How they got to their present quarters, 
whence they came, and to what division of the Southern Sal- 
ish they belong have been questions that have exercised the 
minds of students of this Stock. It may, therefore, be of in- 
terest to state that my studies among the Salish tribes of the 
Lower Fraser seem to throw some light upon two at least of 
these questions, viz: whence they came and to what division 
they properly belong. Of the Delta, or Lower Fraser tribes, 
the Kwantlen were formerly one of the most extensive and 
powerful. In their traditions they record that at the “great 
flood” their tribe was separated, a portion being carried away 
up the coast, where they effected a settlement and where they 
have since resided. They call this branch of their tribe 
Pelwheli or Pelgeli. The resemblance between this term and 
Bilqula is striking. They locate the Pelgeli, moreover, in the 
region occupied by the Bilqula. Now, as it in confirmation 
of this tradition, we find that among the Bilqula they have an 
important myth relating to one of their ancestors named To- 
tosong. In this myth Totosong is said to have descended 
from heaven to a mountain near the Fraser river. Here he 
built a house and lived in it in company with Raven. Later 
they traveled down the river in order to find people In their 
travels they came upon a house covered all over with abelone 
shells. A chief whose name was Pelqanemgq,. i. e., “abelone- 
man,” dwelt here. From here they went to various places, 
and among others “Rivers Inlet,” called in the Bilqula tongue 
Wanuk. I mention this place in particular, because it is a 
Kwantlen word, one of the present Kwantlen settlements on 
the Fraser being called by that very name. 

I have also mentioned their meeting with the Abelone chief 
because of his name Pelqani, which Dr. F. Boas, who record- 
ed this myth, says means “abelone,” his totem being the shell 
term Pelqueli and the tribal name of the Bella Coola when 
of that name. Now if theresemblance between the Kwantlen 
correctly written, is merely accidental, then in the name of the 
Abelone chief I think we may assuredly see the name given 
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by the Kwantlen of Fraser River to their dispersed tribemen; 
for the one would appear to be merely a dialectical variation 
of the other. My studies have not extended yet to the speech 
of the Bella Coola tribe, but so far as the forms of that dia- 
lect have been recorded by other students, I may say that 
there are some striking resemblances in the vse of the defi- 
nite article, and also in the pronominal forms, and I fully ex- 
pect to find, when I come to study their language, the fullest 
confirmation of the tribal traditions regarding their place of 
origin. But even without this confirmation the fact that the 
Kwantlen claim direct relationship with a Salish community in 
thelocality of the Bella Coola, and the Bella Coola speak of the 
Fraser River as the original home of one of their ancestors, 
warrants us, I think, in assuming that this isolated and inter- 
esting body of Salish, is an offshoot of the Kwantlen of Fra- 
ser River. The real reason of their separation and their set- 
tlement in this northern alien territory we may never learn. 





THOMAS WILSON, LLD. 
BY WARREN K. MOOREHEAD. 


Read at the Pittsburgh meeting of the Amercan Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. 


Mr, Thomas Wilson was born July 18th, 1832, in Beaver 
county, Pennsylvania. He was.a self-made man, Asa 
boy he was apprenticed to David Woodruff, of Salem, Ohio, 
who conducted a carriage shop. Attaining his majority, 
he located in Marshail county, Iowa, and engaged in mak- 
ing heavy plows, used for breaking the new prairie land. 

He was chosen a deputy clerk of the court, and this po- 
sition, small though it was, opened his eyes to the possi- 
bilities of a legal career, and he engaged in the study of 
law during evenings after his hard day’s labor over the 
plow. He was admitted to the bar and practiced with suc- 
cess. 

At the beginning of the Civil war he enlisted in the Sec- 
ond Iowa Cavalry, arose to the rank of captain, but left that 
branch of the service for the infantry. He served until the 
fall of 1864, when he was honorably discharged with the 
rank of colonel, gained by distinguished gallantry in ac- 
tion. 

He formed a legal partnership with the famous Thomas 
Corwin, of Ohio, and was instrumental in putting some 
worthy war claims through congress; In 1881 he retired 
from active practice and was appointed consul to Ghent, 
His consular duties extended over a number of years and 
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he represented the United States at Nantes and Nice. His 
tact, discretion and natural abilities won for him the com- 
mendation of his government. 

As a boy, Dr. Wilson had observed the mounds, earth 
works and other prehistoric remains of eastern Pennsylva- 
nia. While in France he had opportunity to study the an- 
cient monuments of western Europe, and he made himself 
an authority. Himself a French scholar, he became fami- 
liar with the French School of Anthropology, and when he 
came to the United States and accepted the curatorship of 
the Department of Anthropology, of the Smithsonian Inst, 
he was fitted to pursue the intelligent study of prehistoric 
man inthis country. His training in law, in the diplomat- 
ic service and in European archeology broadened his mind 
and enabled him to weigh carefully archzological prob- 
lems. 

Dr. Wilson was one of the few anthropologists in this 
- country confining themselves, almost exclusively, to pre- 
historic art. I have frequently heard him say that anthro- 
pologists were emphasizing modern tribes and modern con- 
ditions at the expense of the prehistoric. He, himself, 
was not interested in the modern savage, although he did 
not deny the importance of such study Many of the 
problems, he maintained, relating to man in the United 
States. could not be solved by comparisons with or a study 
of historic tribes. After all the traditions, the ceremonies, 
etc., of existing tribes had been investigated, he thought 
that there would be a reaction and anthropologists would 
return to a consideration of the truly prebistoric. I once 
heard Dr. Wilson call the attention of a visiting ethnolo- 
gist to the thousands of “ unknown” stone objects in the 
Smithsonian collections. Said he: “They (the ethnolo- 
gists) publish hundreds of pages giving the minutest de- 
tails regarding the ceremonies of the living Pueblo and 
Plaintribes. A feather with a notch on the right side has 
a certain meaning, on the left another, two notches convey 
a different meaning, and daubs of paint on the tip or on 
either side yet another meaning. Thus a single feather 
may stand for fifty interpretations. If so frail and unim- 
portant a thing as a feather engages our attention, what 
shall we say of these imperishable stone objects with fantas- 
tic and wonderful forms, wrought with patient skill and 
highly polished? Do not they merit our study?” 

Dr. Wilson was prominent in the various expositions 
held here and abroad during the past fifteen years. He 
was decorated by the Spanish Government and by the King 
of Belgium. He served as vice-president in this section. 
His honors were many and varied. The following are some 
of his reports and publications: 

“A Study of Prehistoric Anthropology”(1888), ‘‘Results 
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of an Inquiry as to the Existence of _— in North Amer-t 
ca During the Paleolithic Period of the Stone Age” (1888), 

“Criminal Anthropology” (1890), “Primitive Industry” 

(1892), ‘‘Minute Stone Implements from India” (1892), 

‘‘The Swastika, the Earliest Known Symbol” (1895), ‘‘Pre- 

historic Art, or the Origin of Art as Manifested in the 
Works of Prehistoric Man” (1897), and ‘‘Arrowpoints, Spear- 
heads and Knives of Prehistoric Time” (1898) all of which 
have been contributed to the publications of the United 
States National Museum. 


Dr. Wilson was possessed of a pleasing personality and a 
fund of humor. He was unpretentious. He could rebuke af- 
frontery and ignorance. I crave pardon for relating a person- 
al incident illustrative of his humor. 

A very pompous individual came into the exhibition hall 
one day, and as the Doctor was busy, I was instructed to ex- _ 
plain the collections. He was typical of a certain class of 
persons sueh as render the life of a museum curator misera- 
able. We had been looking in the cases not more than ten 
minutes when the visitor announced in loud tones that he had 
a large archzolcgical collection of his ownand that he knew 
all about such things, and that if the Smithsonian men knew 
no more regarding prehistoric times than was evidenced by 
the labels, he would be glad to instruct them. 

The door of the office was open and Dr. Wilson, having 
heard the remark, came out at once. Walking up to the col- 
lector, he laid a paternal hand on his shoulder, and said: “My 
dear sir, if you know all about these things, you are the very 
man we want. I have studied them all my life and know al- 
most nothing. Come over to Professor Langley’s office and I 
shall resign in your favor.” 

Dr. Wilson’s papers on the Swastika, Art and Flint Imple- 
ments have been in general demand and were favorably re- 
viewed here and abroad. His classification of Arrow-heads 
can hardly be improved upon and must stand. He insisted up- 
on an archeological nomenclature. 

I am convinced that his published observations, save in a 
few instances, cannot be controverted—that is, so far as they 
relate to the strictly prehistoric. In his mind, o classify the 
objects left by the Plains tribes of the past hundred years with 
those from the truly pre-Columbian sites of the Ohio Valley 
was an error, “Yet,” said he to me,‘‘ when I offera few remarks 
apropos of some village site of unquestioned antiquity, some 
champion of the modern origin of all aboriginal remains, gets 
upon his feet and draws a parallel between my site and the 
modern Pueblo or gun-armed, buffalo-hunting tribe of the 
Plains.” 

It was this lack of distinction between tribes of one re- 
gion and another which he regretted. He believed that the 
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mound building peoples of the Ohio Valley had nothing in 
common with the Plains or Pueblo peoples; that a comparison 
of their pipes, ornaments, etc., was simply out of the question. 

He had his own views regarding folk-lore and its relation 
to the prehistorie I recall one conversation of some years 
ago along theselines. I shall not give this as a direct quota- 
tion, for although the substance is clear, I no not remember 
the exact language. 

Said he: How is it that the Sioux give elaborate traditions 
concerning their origin and other mythical matters, yet cannot 
recall the visit of Hennepin and other early Jesuits? One 
would suppose that paintings exhibiting the damnation of the 
wicked in vivid colors such as the priests carried, would make 
a lasting impression upon aboriginal minds. They had never 
seen such mysterious things. And among the more southern 
tribes the appearance of the men in armour, riding horses, 
would be remembered in their folk-lore. Yet I fail to find 
more than a trace of the presence of the Spanish adventurers 
in southern Plains folk-lore, and a very faint trace at that. 

He was wont to tell, with relish, the story common ona 
certain reservation concerning the enthusiastic young folk-lor- 
ist who gravely set down all the story tellers told him and how 
that the narrators of the tribe, mindful of the loaves and fish- 
es which he distributed with a lavish hand, got an educated 
Indian to write him that they had thought up a “lot more 
yarns’ and were anxious to have him come and record them. 

Mr. Wilson’s work was not confined to anthropology alone. 
He did some literary work and published a creditable book on 
“Blue Beard,” etc. He was a contributor to the AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN, and readers have perused his lines with profit 
and pleasure. . 

Socially, his house occupied a high position in Washington 
and distinguished men and women were wont to attend the 
receptions held there. 

Dr. Wilson was appointed Curator of Anthropology, Smith- 
sonian Institution, in 1887. This position he held up to the 
time of his death, May 5, 1902. His administration of the de- 
partment was more than successful, large donations and addi- 
tions by purchase were made and the entire collection rear- 
ranged and systematized. This latter required much of his 
time for several years. 

In his death I lost a dear and personal friend. Students of 
American archeology will do well to emulate his virtues, his 
character, his kindly and gentlemanly bearing, and his schol- 
arly attainments. His widow and his son have the sympathy 
of all who knew and loved Dr. Thomas Wilson. 
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Notes furuished by H. I. Smith. 


EXPLORATIONS OF IQOI, IN ARIZONA, BY DR. WALTER HOUGH. 


Dr. Walter Hough, of the U. S. National Museum, gave an 
account of one of the most important explorations carried on 
in the Pueblo region. The field selected for examination lies 
in eastern Arizona and extends from Fort Apache to the Hopi 
Reserve, a distance of 180 miles and east and west of Hol- 
brook, a distance of about 60 miles. 

During the month of May Dr. Hough explored the ruins 
of McDonald’s Canyon, and at the Petrified Forest securing 
about 1000 specimens. On the first of June he took charge of 
the scientific work of the Museum-Gates Expedition which 
was financiered by Mr. P. G. Gates, a man of wealth interest- 
ed in pueblo archeology. 

Dr. Hough said that in the course of the season’s work of 
five months in 1901, 60 ruins were visited and 18 of them exca- 
vated. Some ideas of the diffculties encountered, aside from 
the 800 miles of wagon travel, may be gathered when it is 
known that five of the groups required dry camps, water be- 
ing hauled considerable distances for men and animals. The 
work, however, was quite successful, 3,000 specimens havins 
been collected. Plans of 24 pueblos, and maps showing the 
location of the groups were drawn, and ethnological data, 
specimens and photographs secured from the Apache, Navajo 
and Hopi Indians visited during the season. This material 
will be published in the Annual Report of the U.S. National 


Museum. 


THE LATE D&. THOMAS WILSON, BY WARREN K. MOOREHEAD. 


Mr. Moorehead made some brief remarks upon the career 
of the distinguished archzologist, Dr. Thomas Wilson, late 
Curator of the Department of Anthropology, Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Dr. Wilson has conducted researches both in 
France and the United States, and published numerous reports 
and papers notable among which are two, the Swastika, and a 
classification of spear-heads, arrow-heads and knives. Dr. 
Wilson was greatly interested in young men who desired to 
take up anthropology as their life-work. He was possessed of 
a pleasing personality. 
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EA3LY MIGRATION OF MANKIND, BY G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


Climatic Changes in Central Asia traced to their probable 
causes and discussed with reference to their bearing upon the 
early migrations of mankind. 

That there have been extensive climatic changes in Central 
and Western Asia in recent times is made evident by a variety 
of considerations. 

1. The Aral Sea, which now has no outlet, formerly emp- 
tied into the Caspian through the well marked channel called 
the Uzbel, skirting the eastern side of the Ust Urt plateau. 
This outlet is as clearly marked as the old glacial outlets from 
Lake Michigan and Lake Erie into the Mississippi Basin at 
Chicago and Fort Wayne. The Amu Daria and Syr Daria riv- 
ers, both streams more than 1,000 miles in length, must there- 
fore formerly have brought into the Aral Sea a much larger 
volume of water than they now do. 

2. Lake Balkash, the Aral Sea, and the Caspian Sea, 
though they are all enclosed basins in an area that is dotted 
with salt lakes, are themselves comparatively fresh. The wa- 
ter of the Caspian Sea is only one-third as salt as that of the 
ocean; while the water of the Aral Sea and Lake Balkash is: 
so fresh that animals drink it. The only adequate explana- 
tion of this isthat the supply of fresh water has up to recent 
times been so great that from all these seas there was an over- 
flow which largely carried off their salt deposits; while the 
time which has elapsed since that period has been too short for 
them to accumulate saltness as Great Salt Lake and the Dead 
Sea have done. 

3. The desert of Gobi gives every evidence of being the 
bed of a recently desiccated inland sea; while even the his- 
torical records of the Chinese bear witness to the existence of 
an extensive body of water called the Han-Hai within its 


borders. 

The depression of the lower Jordan Valley of the Dead 
Sea gives the clearest possible evidence that at a recent time 
the water stood at a level 750 feet higher than now, making a 
lake extending from Lake Huleh the entire width of the val- 
ley and many miles beyond the present south end of the Dead 
Sea. The terraces at this level are everywhere clearly mark- 
ed; while the accumulation of silt over the whole area was to 
a great depth—in some places hundreds of feet. From the 
small extent to which these silt terraces have been washed 
away by the streams which penetrate them and from the sim- 
ple fact that the Dead Sea is not filled up, it is very clear that 
the present conditions have not continued indefinitely or in- 
deed very many thousand years. 

In my extensive tour through Asia, I started with the theo- 
ry that these climatic changes were probably connected with 
glacial phenomena throughout that region corresponding to 
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those in North America and in Europe. - But, upon not find- 
ing the evidences of any extensive glacial occupation any- 
where in Central or Western Asia, I turned with more favor to 
the natural explanation offered by the theory of an extensive 
subsidence of the Asiatic Continent, approximately contemp- 
oraneous with the accumulation of ice during the glacial peri- 
od over North America and Europe. Such a subsidence 
would during its continuance, fill up the Jordan depression 
with sea water and would let it into the desert of Gobi through 
the Sungarian Depression, producing thus in Central Asia an 
internal sea as large and deep as the Mediterranean. This 
vast body of water in Central Asia would add so much to the 
evaporating surface that it wonld naturally largely increase 
the rainfall upon the bordering mountains to the north. When 
the land had again risen so that the connection was shut off 
between the desert of Gobi and the ocean through the Sunga- 
rian Depression and the present relative land levels had been 
reached, this vast body of water would for a long time present 
its evaporating surface to supply increased moisture to the sur- 
rounding country. Naturally about half of this increased 
supply would fall upon the north side of the mountains, thus 
feeding the Syr Daria, the Zerafshan, the Amu Daria, Talas, 
The Chu, the Ili, and the innumerable other smaller streams 
which irrigate the northern base of these mountains and sup- 
ply Lake Balkash and the Aral Sea with their water. But of 
course all that portion which flowed off into the plains of 
West Turkestan and Siberia would be lost to the body of wa- 
ter in the desert of Gobi; so that this would gradually dimin- 
ish; and, as it diminished, would lessen the supply of water 
upon the north side of the water shed; thus producing the ex- 
act succession of phenomena which we find to have taken 
place. The explanation which this theory gives on such a 
complicated problem as is presented in the recent desiccation 
of the country goes far to prove its correctness. 


But it is the relation of these changing climatic sonditions 
to the early history of mankind, which is immediately before 
our minds on the present occasion. There are numerous indi- 
cations that Turkestan has been one of the most important 
centers, if not the original center, from which the human race 
has radiated. Here the conditions of life are extremely favor- 
able, and in the earlier climatic conditions were even more fa- 
vorable than now. All Central Asia is most admirably situat- 
ed for irrigation. All along the base of the Hindoo Kush, 
the Tian Shan, the Alexandrofski, the Ala-tru, and the Altai 
range, there is a broad, rich belt of loess, the most fertile soil 
in the world when well watered, and the water of its irriga- 
tion is near at hand. In Egypt the water is stored for use in 
vast inland lakes in the torrid regions of Africa. But in Cen- 
tral Asia, the supply is kept in cold storage upon the lofty 
mountains. Upon these vast ranges (the Tien Shan alone be- 
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ing thirty times as massive as the Alps) the precipitation is 
largely in the form of snow, which is generally melted during 
the summer months, thus keeping a constant supply of water 
available for irrigation. 

With such advantages for obtaining a water supply, and 
with aclimate characterized by almost perpetual sunshine, and 
with vast mountain systems spreading out their flanks for sum- 
mer pasturage, affording ‘the most majestic scenery, the condi- 
tions were pre eminently favorable for the early development 
of civilization. Even now the population along the irrigated 
belt is dense. But it is evidently far less than at a former 
time. Doubtless this is partly due to the disorganized politi- 
cal condition which has long characterized the region, but in 
no small degree it is probably due to the diminution of the 
water supply. In driving over the country one finds in vari- 
ous places the remains of irrigating ditches long since aband- 
oned, and sees innumerable mounds indicating a former popu- 
lation where now scarcely any is to be found. 

But in the thirteenth century, in the time of Jenghis Khan, 
there would seem to be little doubt that Samarkand, Merv and 
Balkah were cities approaching a million inhabitants each; 
while in the time of Alexander the Great, who for two years 
made his headquarters at Samarkand, the inhabitants were 
able to present a more formidable resistance to his army than 
any other people encountered by him. 

- In the same line it is also instructive to notice the many in- 
dications of a constant emigration from this center. By far 
the best theory of the origin of the Aryan languages would 
fix it in Bacteria, from which center Aryan speaking people in 
prehistoric times migrated to India on the one side and to 
Persia and Europe on the other.’ This, too, was the probable 
center of the Mongolo-Tartar races, whose families radiated 
thence to Malaysia and China on the oneside, to Turkey, Hun- 
gary and Finland upon the other, and, spreading out over the 
vast wastes of Siberia, across into America, and peopled the 
Western Continent. ; 

When we come to know the whole history of those great 
Tartar migrations which in early times came so near over- 
whelming Europe, it is likely that we shall find that the grad- 
ual desiccation of the country through the climatic changes 
of which we have spoken had much to do with it all; and thus 
our studies in geology will aid materially in furnishing the 
key to some of the most interesting and difficult historical 
problems. 


THE PRESERVATION OF MUSEUM SPECIMENS, BY DR. WM. HOUGH. 


The paper summarized the experience gained during the 
past seventeen years in the treatment necessary to preserve 
museum specimens from attacks of insects, from dampness, 
dust, etc., especially from insects. 
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Other classes of animate nature having had their day, it is 
the turn of the insects, and, judging from their activities now, 
the state of affairs at the culmination will require the pen of a 
Dante. There is no rest for organic materials; when the cells 
ripen they start on a downward course fought over successful- 
ly by lower and lower beings to the end of the chapter, 
which is the beginning of other chapters. 

It is the province of the museum worker to attack these 
agencies, as far as possible, and to him come chemistry aod 
entomology. The subject is vital not only to the museum but 
to a vast number of people. Millions of dollars worth of fab- 
rics are destroyed annually by insects and the female portion 
of Christendom havé pinned their faith to camphor, alumn, 
and other pungent substances to their despair and the fatten- 
ing of the moth. 

The wonderful advance of chemistry has given us a num- 
ber of substances useful for the deterring or extermination of 
moth. Some of these are disagreeable and dangerous, unsuit- 
able for domestic use though available for the museum. 

Dr. Hough explained the method of poisoning specimens 
practiced in the National Museum, and suggested that a por- 
tion of this process may be employéd for domestic use. This 
may be done, Dr. Hough says, by securing an air-tight box. 
A packing box lined with manila or grocers’ paper ai swers, 
placing the fabrics or objects therein, and after pouring in gas- 
oline liberally, closing the lid tightly and leaving it f6r a day 
orso. It has been found that woolens, and furs, etc., treated 
in this way, will not be subject to the attacks of moth for a 
a long time, as the oily substances in the animal fibers on 
which the moth feeds have been removed to some extent, 
leaving the fabric undesirable. Decorative objects, with which 
one does not come in immediate contact, may be brushed 
with a weak solution of corrosive sublimate in alcohol, one- 
fourth ounce to the quart. 

















PRIMITIVE MAN AND HIS STONE IMPLEMENTS 
IN THE NORTH AMERICAN LOESS. 
BY WARREN UPHAM. 


The recent discovery of a human skeleton at the base of 
the Missouri valley loess near Lansing, Kansas, as here relat- 
ed, brings evidence of a somewhat definite and great antiquity 
of man in this western hemisphere, and of his physical and ra- 
cial character near the geographic center of our country at 
that early time. Newspapers in Kansas City gave the first ac- 
counts of this discovery last March, which thus, through the 
kindness of Hon. J. V. Brower, came to the knowledge of 
Prof. N. H. Winchell, of Minneapolis, president of the Geo- 
logical Society of America, and myself, in Minnesota. We 
accordingly planned a visit to examine the locality and study 
the drift there in its relation to the recognized time divisions 
of the Ice age. Our visit was on Saturday, August oth, in 
company with Profs. S. W. Williston and Erasmus Haworth, 
in charge of paleontology and geology at the State University, 
Lawrence, Kansas, and with M. C. Long, curator of the Pub- 
lic Museum of Kansas City, Mo., and Sidney J. Hare and P. 
A. Sutermeister, also of that city. Mr. Long had examined 
the locality in March, with Mr. Edwin Butts, of Kansas City, 
civil engineer of the Metropolitan Street Railway; and they 
had obtained the skeleton for the Kansas City Museum. 
Again, in July, the drift section and the skeleton were exam- 
ined by Prof. Williston, who published a short notice of them, 
entitled “A Fossil Man from Kansas,” in Science for August 
Ist. 


An article which I present in the American Geologist for 
September, contains the following report of the discovery, as 
learned by inquiries and observations of the drift section and 
vicinity. ©@ 

The skeleton was discovered February 20, 1902, in excava- 
ting a tunnel for storing fruit, vegetables, milk, butter, etc., in 
(and near the middle of the south edge of) the N. W. quar. of 
Sec, 28, T. 9 S., R. 23 E., close southwest of the Missouri riv- 
er, and of the narrow bottom land that skirts it there on the 
southwest side; being on the farm of Martin Concannon and 
only a few rods from his house, at the distance of about two 
and one-half miles southeast from Lansing, and about eight- 
een miles northwest from Kansas City. His sons, Michael T. 
and Joseph F..Concannon, found the skull and most of the 
bones in their digging near the end of the tunnel, 69 to 71 feet 
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from its entrance, 2 to 6 feet from its east side, and 1% to 2 
feet above its floor. The bones were disjointed, and were part- 
ly broken, decayed, and irregularly strewn about, but mainly 
they were huddled together in one place. The ribs and ver- 
tebre were mostly decayed, so that they could not be pre- 
served. Half of the broken lower jaw had been previously 
discovered, ten feet nearer the entrance and about one foot 
lower, that is, only about one foot above the floor of the tun- 
nel; and near that spot a phalangeal bone was found imbedded 
in the wall of the tunnel by one of our party. The other half 
ofthe lower jaw, matching that found before, was with the 
chief parts of the skeleton. No bones besides those of a sin- 
gle human skeleton were found in the entire excavation of the 
tunnel; nor were any implements, artificially chipped stone 
flakes, or other articles of human workmanship discovered. 
Mr. Concannon and his sons supplied lights for our examina- 
tion of the section displayed in the tunnel; and they kindly 
showed us where the bones were encountered, with detailed 
relation of the circumstances of their discovery. The skull 
was found entire, but had afterwards been accidentally broken 
into many pieces, which Mr. Long fitted together, depositing 
it in the museum; but the other bones, including both parts of 
the lower jaw, were at the time of our visit in the possession of 
Mr. Butts, at whose home they were examined by all our par- 
ty. From where the skeleton was found, the overlying loess 
deposit has a thickness of 20 feet, as determined by Mr. Butts, 
to the surface of the ground above. Measurements of the 
tunnel were also made by him, showing it to be 72 feet long, 
about 10 feet wide, and about 7% feet high. Its walls are ver- 
tical to the height of about six feet, above which the top is 
flatly arched, with no other support than is supplied by the 
well known coherent texture of the loess formation in which 
this upper part of the tunnel is dug. 

Upper Carboniferous limestone, determined from the abun- 
dant fossils collected by Mr. Hare in the region about Kansas 
City, outcrops at the site of the tunnel, and at much higher 
elevations close southeast, and somewhat farther away to the 
south, west, and northwest; but mainly it is covered and con- 
cealed by the extensive and very thick valley dri® deposit of 
loess. The limestone, in a compact bed several feet thick, 
forms the floor of the tunnel, rising nearly two feet along its 
extent of 72 feet south-southeast into the bluff. Fragments 
of limestone and shale, with much earthy debris, rested on 
this floor along the area of the tunnel, having a variable thick- 
ness of 2 to 4 feet, but mainly about 2% feet, and being thick- 
est and most stony, as seen in the section, at the east wall of 
the tunnel. In the debris which thus formed the lower third 
of the excavation, fragments of the limestone, and of its asso- 
ciated thin shaly layers, are common up to 6 inches long, and 
several masses one to three feet long were encountered. One 
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measuring 12 by 20 inches is imbedded in the head of the tun- 
nel, only two or three feet from the site of the skeleton, and 
at a little greater height. The skeleton lay in the upper foot 
of the debris, or perhaps in a hollow of its surface; but the 
half of the lower jaw found separate, a foot lower, was cer- 
tainly imbedded in the stony debris about a foot below its top 
where it is overlain by the loess. The Carboniferous lime- 
stone, from which its fragments in the debris appear to have 
been derived, outcrops within 50 feet southeast of Mr. Con- 
cannon’s house, or only about 150 feet southeast of the tun- 
nel, having there a height of 50 or 60 feet above the tunnel 
floor. Thence the rock outcrop gradually rises southeastward 
as a spur ridge, attaining within the distance of an eighth of 
a mile a height of fully 125 féet above the floor of the tun- 
nel, or about 150 feet above the ordinary level of the Missouri 
river; and the overlying loess rises onward to a height of 200 
feet, or more, above the river, within another eighth of a mile, 
reaching there the general level of the top of the river bluffs 
and adjoining uplands. 

According to the surveys of the Missouri River Commis- 
sion, the extreme low and high stages of the river here during 
the period from 1873 to 1885 were respectively 735 and 760 feet 
above the sea level, the vertical range being 25 feet. The ex- 
treme high water was in 1881, being the highest within the 
thirty-five years since Mr. Concannon settled here; but it was 
exceeded, probably six or seven feet, by the high water of 
1844, of which a record was made at Kansas City. The skele- 
ton was at a height of 11 to 12 feet above the high water of 
1881, or 772 feet, nearly, above the sea; and the house is about 
35 feet higher, with the limestone outcrop extending from 
near it to about 900 feet above the sea, while the higher crests 
of the loess near-by are at 950 feet, estimated approximately. 

The coarse debris in the lower part of the tunnel contain- 
ed, so far as we could observe, no glacial drift pebbles or 
stones of foreign origin, though they are frequent in the thin 
glacial drift which overlies the rock surfaces near. Many of 
these drift stones and boulders are of the red Sioux quartzite, 
which overcrops 300 to 350 miles northward, in southwestern 
Minnesota, th@® northwest corner of Iowa, and the southeast 
part of South Dakota. It occurs in this Kansan drift mostly 
in small fragments, but often one to two feet in diameter, and 
occasionally even measuring five feet, or more, and weighing 
several tons. The southern boundary of the glacial drift, 
marking the limit of the continental ice-sheet in its extreme 
extension during the Kansan stage of the Glacial period, is at 
a line passing from east to west,as mapped by Chamberlin 
and McGee, about 12 or 15 miles south of the Kansas (com- 
monly called the Kaw) river, and 25 or 30 miles south of Lan- 
sing. . 

, Nee the debris, which exhibits no marks of water assort- 
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ing and deposition, the section, very clearly seen on each side 
and at the end of the tunnel, consists for its upper two-thirds 
of the very fine siliceous and calcareous yellowish gray silt call- 
ed loess, containing no rock fragments nor layers of gravel 
and sand, excepting a thin layer of fine gravel, with limestone 
and shale pebbles up to a half inch in diameter, which was no- 
ted by Mr. Butts near the roof of the tunnel, having a thick- 
ness of about four inches and an observed extent of some 30 
feet. Soon after the skeleton was imbedded in the stony de- 
bris, or lay exposed on its surface, the geologic conditions 
that appear to have long prevailed were somewhat suddenly 
changed, and there ensued a more rapid deposition of the very 
fine waterlaid loess, deeply enveloping the bones before they 
had time te be generally removed by decay under the influ- 
ences of the weather and infiltrating air and water. From the 
horizon of the skeleton, the loess extends up to the surface, a 
vertical thickness of 20 feet, and continues in a gently rising 
slope to a slight terrace on which Mr. Concannon’s house 
stands. With similar irregularly eroded slopes, the loess con- 
tinues upward to the general elevation of about 200 feet above 
the river within a distance of a fourth of a mile to a half mile 
southward and westward, attaining there a general level which 
was probably the surface of the river’s flood plain at the max- 
imum stage of the loess deposition. This plain appears to 
have been built up by gradual deposition from the broad river 
floods during many years and centuries, and to have stretched 
then over the present valley and bottom land of the Missouri, 
in this vicinity two to four miles wide, from which area it has 
been since removed by the river erosion. ‘lhe great valley, as 
to its inclosing rock outcrops, is of preglacial age; it was not 
much changed by glacial erosion and deposition of the bould- 
er drift; but it was deeply filled by the loess, in which the val- 
ley was afterward re-excavated. 

Professor Williston noted a distinct darker layer of the 
loess, mostly about two inches thick but in part merely a 
threadlike line, traceable continuously through all the 72 feet 
of the west wall of the tunnel, running about 3 to 4 feet above 
the limestone floor, and one foot or a little more above the 
base of the loess. Pegs driven by our party at the line of this 
stratum along all its extent were seen to be in a straight plane, 
which by a hand level was found to have a descent of 7 or 8 
inches from south to north in this distance. Other lines of al- 
most horizontal stratification exist, but are less observable, 
throughout the loess, which is thus clearly shown to be an 
aqueous deposit. Several small gastropod shells were found 
in it by members of our party, but they were too delicate to 
be preserved for determination of their species. Three oth- 
ers, which have been carefully preserved by Mr. Butts, are 
said to have been found at the same place with the skeleton. 
The admirable investigation of the physical and chemical 
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characters of our loess deposits by Chamberlin and Salisbu- 
ry in the paper of their joint authorship, “‘ The Driftiess Area 
of the Upper Mississippi Valley,” published in the Sixth An- 
nual Report of the United States Geological Survey, 1885, 
leaves no ground for doubt that the loess of the Mississippi 
and Missouri valleys was derived mainly from the North 
American ice-sheet, being a deposit of the flooded rivers du- 
ring a stage of abundant ice melting, with considerable redis- 
tribution over the interfluvial upland areas by winds. A few 
years later, in 1891, an equally important work by McGee, 
“The Pleistocene History of Northeastern Iowa,” appeared in 
the Eleventh Annual Report of the same survey, presenting 
most satisfactory and conclusive evidence that the chief stage 
of abundant and rapid deposition of the loess was when the 
ice-sheet still covered a large part of Iowa and stretched 
thence very far northward, but after it had relinquished the 
outer area of its drift, which extends south to central Missou- 
ri and northeastern Kansas. In 1894 a chronological classifi- 
cation of the series of our North American drift formations 
was published by Chamberlin in chapters which he contribut- 
ed to the revised third edition of Prof. James Geikie’s ‘‘ Great 
Ice Age.” Within the next four years this very useful classi- 
fication, employing geographic nomenclature, was extended, 
and in part corrected, by Calvin, Bain, and others, of the lowa 
Geological Survey; Leverett, of the U.S. Geological Survey; 
and the late Dr. George M. Dawson and his associates in the 
Geological Survey of Canada. It may also be added that the 
labors of Todd in Missouri and South Dakota, Winchell in 
Minnesota, and the present writer in Minnesota, North Dako- 
ta and Manitoba, have likewise contributed toward our pres- 
ent systematic view of the sequence of events during the Ice 
age in this region, which must be brought before the reader to 
indicate the antiquity of the Lansing fossil man. 

High epeirogenic elevation of the areas which became gla- 
ciated, both in America and Europe, to altitudes at least 1,000 
to 4,000 feet above their present heights, as shown by sub- 
merged valleys and fjords, appears to have been the cause of 
the snow and ice accumulation of the Glacial period. The 
North American ice-sheet, in its time of general extension, 
had at least one very important interval of recession and read- 
vance. The preceding time of ice accumulation is named the 
Albertan stage of the Glacial period, from the province of Al- 
berta, Canada, and the ice-sheet then reached to southern 
Iowa; the interglacial retreat ef the ice border, uncovering a 
wide belt as far northward, probably, as the south half of Min- 
nesota, is called the Aftonian stage, from stratified beds with 
peat deposits covered by later glacial drift at Afton, lowa; and 
the ensuing maximum advance of the icefields, to the outer- 
most limits of the glacial drift in Kansas and Missouri, is the 
Kansan stage. These three stages undoubtedly were long; 
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and I am inclinsd to estimate the duration of each, as about 
25,000 years. 

From the maximum of the Kansan ice extension, there 
was a recession, called the Buchanan stage from the county of 
this name in Iowa, followéd by a renewed growth of the ice- 
fields, named the Iowan stage, each of which stages may have 
occupied 10,000 years. At the culmination of the Iowan stage 
the ice-burdened lands on both sides of the Atlantic sank from 
their former elevation to their present heights or mostly some- 
what lower; and the more depressed areas have since been 
moderately re-elevated. By this subsidence, the temperate 
climate belonging now to the northern United States and 
southern Canada, with mild or warm spring and autumn and 
hot summers, was restored on the borders of the ice-sheet. 
Extensive melting over large marginal tracts of the ice fol- 
lowed; and the waters of this melting and of rains swept away 
much of the previously englacial and at last superglacial drift, 
depositing it beyond the ice boundaries. To this end of the 
Iowan stage belong the chief deposition of the loess and the 
Lansing man. 

With slight re-elevation of the land and ordinary climatic 
vicissitudes, the mainly waning ice-sheet occasionally paused 
in its retreat, or even sometimes readvanced a little, whereby 
its bouldery drift became heaped at these times along its grad- 
ually receding boundaries, in belts of hills, knolls, and short 
ridges, called marginal moraines, which especially characterize 
the closing Wisconsin stage of the Ice age. Where the slope 
of the land declines northward,lakes were temporarily formed 
by the dam of the departing ice-sheet. One of these glacial 
lakes, named lake Agassiz, in the basin of the Red river of the 
North and lake Winnipeg, I have especially studied; and my 
estimate of the ratio of its shore erosion and beach accumu- 
lation, in comparison with those of lake Michigan and others 
of our Laurentian lakes during the Postglacial period, indi- 
cates for this vast lake Agassiz no longer duration than one 
thousand years, the time since the Ice age, according to many 
independent estimates being only about 7,000 years. Next 
comparing the duration of lake Agassiz with the whole time 
of glacial retreat from the Iowan and loess-forming stage, I 
think that their ratio may have been approximately as one to 
five; or, in other words, that thé glacial recession from the 
Iowa boundary to the north end of lake Agassiz may have re- 
quired no more than 5,000 years. With Postglacial time, we 
have, therefore, as the antiquity of the fossil man at Lansing, 
probably about 12,000 years; but the whole continuance of the 
Glacial period, from the beginning of the Albertan glaciation 
to the final melting of the ice-sheet in its Canadian central 
portion, according to these estimates, was probably about 
100,000 years, ending some 7,000 years ago. 

In a former paper contributed to the AMERICAN ANTIQUARI- 





PRIMITIVE MAN AND STONE IMPLEMENTS. 4I9 


AN in the March-April issue last year, (vol. xxiii, pp. 81-88), I 
have explained how primitive men could migrate to this conti- 
nent, coming from northeastern Asia and probably also from 
northwestern Europe, during the Glacial period. Even at the 
maximum of glaciation, they might advance along shores of 
land narrowly skirting the ice-sheet, like the land margin and 
the inland ice of Greenland. Mankind may have attained 
here, during the long course of our continental glaciation, 
nearly the same stages of culture as in their Solutrian and 
Magdalenian stages of Late Glacial time in Europe. There 
man doubtless existed as early as the beginning of the Ice 
age, fully 100,000 years ago, as I showed in a paper, “ Primi- 
tive Man in the Somme Valley,” published in the American Ge- 
ologist for December, 1898; and even then the men of the Som- 
me district and other parts of France and southern England 
made very serviceable paleolithic implements. 

The Lansing discovery tells of a Glacial man, dolichoce- 
phalic, low-browed, and prognathous, having nearly the same 
stature as the average of our people today. As stated by Prof. 
Williston, he was contemporary with the Equus fauna, well 
represented in the Late Pleistocene deposits of Kansas, which 
includes extinct species of horse, bison, mammoth and masto- 
don, megalonyx, moose, camels, |lamas, and peccaries. 

It may reasonably be expected that many other evidences 
of the men of the loess-forming stage of the Ice age will be 
found, and will give some knowledge or hints of their mode 
of life. Two such items of testimony are already known in 
Iowa. Prof. F. M. Witter, superintendent of schools at Mus- 
catiné, in a paper read before the Iowa Academy of Sciences, 
in 1891, described “a rather rudely formed spear point of pink- 
ish chert,” found in the loess in that city about 12 feet from 
the surface, and an arrow point in the same loess section, “at 
least 25 feet below the surface.” Both were discovered in 
place by Mr. Charles Freeman, the proprietor of a brickyard. 
Again, in volume XI of the Iowa Geological Survey, publish- 
ed last year, Prof. J. A. Udden, reporting on Pottawattamie 
county, writes: ‘In tunneling the cellars into the loess hills 
back of Conrad Geisse’s old brewery,on Upper Broadway in the 
same city [Council Bluffs], itis claimed that a grooved stone 
ax was taken out from under thirty feet of loess and forty feet 
from the entrance to the cellar excavation. The ax has an ad- 
hering incrustation of calcareous material on one side, evi- 
dently deposited by ground water. The loess at this place has 
possibly been disturbed by creeping or by rain wash, but its 
appearance suggests nothing of the kind. It is quite typical 
loess for this region. The ax was discovered by the workmen 
engaged in excavating the cellar and immediately shown to 
Enginer Robert F. Rain, who superintended the work, and 
who still has possession of it.”’ 

The extinction of the elephants, horses, and many other 
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species of the animals that flourished here near the southern 
boundaries of the ice-sheet, may have been due to the prowess 
of the mighty huntsmen who killed and ate them, using their 
skins for clothing and as coverings of their lodges. Their 
stone-tipped spears and lances, even in that early time, many 
thousand years ago, were probably as effective, for the 
slaughter of such large animals, as any weapons in use by 
the Indians when Columbus discovered America. 


0 


NOTES ON THE FOSSIL MAN FROM KANSAS* 


In April of the present year, two young men living in the vicinity of 
Leavenworth, Kansas, 10 the excavation of a fruit storage cave near their 
residence, discovered a number of human bones, They paid but little at- 
tention to them, supposing them to be of little interest, but a brief refer- 
ence to the discovery finding its way into the newspapers induced Mr. M. 
S. Long, the curator of the museum at Kansas City, a gentleman wel} 
known for his interest in, and as a collector of, things anthropological, to 
visit the locality. He recognized the scientific value of the find and secur 
ed such as remained of the bones discovered. Unfortunately, while the 
larger part ot it, if not the complete, skeleton had originally been pres- 
ent, many of the bones had been mutilated beyond repair or lost. A news- 
paper account of the find was widely published as that of a glacial man. 

S. W. Williston, of Lawrence, visited the locality and has given the 
following account of it. 

‘The tunnel or cave excavated by the Concannon brothers is directed 
horizontally into the side of a hill to a distance of seventy-three feet, near 


the mouth of a small though deep ravine gp on the flood plain of the 


Missouri River, nineteen miles northwest of Kansas City, and withina few 
miles of Lansing, Kansas. The skeleton was found at the ex remety of 
the tunnel twenty-three feet from the surface above, as determined by a 
ventilating shaft dug near by. The floor of the tunnel is a heavy stratum 
of Carboniferous limestone six feet in thickness, that outcrops at its mouth. 
The material excavated, nearly uniform in all parts of the tunnel, is river 
loess or a!luvium, interspersed here and there by limestone fragments, 

The age of the skeleton is evidently post-glacial, but is nevertheless 
very great, its horizon is about twenty feet above the highest water mark 
of the Missouri River and mere than fifty feet abovc its present bed. Add 
to this at least twenty feet of river atluvium covering the fossil and we 
have evidence of a change of altitude in the Missouri River since the dep- 
osition of the fossil of at least forty and probably fifty feet. That is, the 
skeleton was deposited during the period of depression following the gla- 
cial epoch, during the time of the so-called Zguus beds, the time of Evephas, 
Mastodon, extinct bisons, moose, camels. llamas and peccaries. I see nu 
other possible conclusion to be drawn. I have examined the later Pleisto- 
cene deposits in Kansas in many places and have fossils of this sub epoch 
from all parts of thc statc. I am confidcnt that thc Lansing man bclongs 
in the samc fauna. 

This find is important in that it turns the table on those geologists and 
archzologists who have been so confident of their own position and so con- 
demnatory of those who differed from them. It also brings the archzologi- 
cal horizon of America more into accord with that of Europe, though there 
is an entire period still lacking, viz. that which is marked by paleolithic 
relics and by the presence of extinct animals, and by fossil man. 

The Editor takes pleasure in referring to the article by Prof. Warren 
Upham, for his opinion, as well as that of Prof. F.G. Wri: ht and Prof. 
Winchell, will have great weight among the scientific men throughout the 
globe. : 





*These notes were printed bofore the article by Prof. Upham was received. 





RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


FINDS IN AMERICA. 


REMAINS OF PRE-HISTORIC ANIMALS.—‘‘A remarkable dis- 
covery of mastodon or mammoth bones, has just been made by 
a party of Japanese workmen, on Union Island, nesr Stockton, 
Cal., according to recent press dispatches. Confronted by 
what they supposed, to be the root of atree projecting from 
the ground, they proceeded to dig out the obstruction with shov- 
els, and, speedily unearthed the shattered fragments of a tusk 
measuring eight and a half feet long, and thirteen inches in 
diameter at the broadest end. Continuing their search, they 
were rewarded by finding a large skull measuring four feet 
across at the eye-sockets. In addition to this, seven vertebre 
came to light; a shoulder blade two feet broad, and half a doz- 
en ribs each six feet in length, together with a piece of leg 
bone.” —The New Century, June 1902. 


Mr. M. H. SavILte, has returned to New York, after a suc- 
cessful winter’s work of excavation in the Zapotecan tombs, of 
Culiacan near Oaxaca, with the Loubat expedition of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 


A Copper Pickax Founp.—An extremely interesting relic 
of bygone ages, has just been dug up on the shore of Lake 
Gogebic, northern Michigan, by A. C. Hargraves, of that lo- 
cality. Itis a pickax of tempered copper that had apparently 
been used in pre-historic times by people dwelling along the 


lake. The metallic part of the pick is twenty-three inches long 
and about half an inch thick. It tapers toa point at either 
end, and is as finely tempered as a piece of tool steel. At the 
centre 1s a place where the tool was bound by thongs to a 
handle of wood. It isso hard that a steel file makes no im- 
pression on the copper. The art of tempering the red meta- 
is unknown at the present day. Occasionally tempered cop- 
per knives have been dug up in this region, but this is the lar- 
gest tool ever found.— Signs of the Times. 


++ = ++ 
CREATION LEGENDS IN BABYLONIA. 


On cuneiform tablets which date from the seventh century - 
B. C.,and which represent copies of much older originals, we 
read the story how once upon a time, before even heaven or 
earth existed, the waters covered everything; it was a period 
when confusion held sway. This confusion is symbolized by 
a monster known aa Tiamat, whose name, signifying “the 
deep,” is a survival of the very primitive notion found in vari- 
ous parts of the world that makes water a primeval element. 
The end of Tiamat’s sway, is foreshadowed by the creation of 
the gods, tho’ we are not told in what wav the gods were pro- 
duced. For the Babylonian theologians it was sufficient to in- 
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dicate that the gods are the representatives of order arrayed 
against Tiamat, the symbol of chaos. Creation, in the proper 
sense, follows as the result of a conflict between chaos and or- 
der, in which the gods eventually-prevailed. 


Buriat Urn 1n MicuiGan.—A funeral vase is now on view 
in the American Museum of Natural History, New York. Its 
circumference is 36 inches; height over 12 inches; contains a 
skeleton and a human head. It was in an ancient burial 
mound which was partly destroyed. Burial urns are common 
in Tennessee, but this is the first one found in the far north of 
Michigan. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


RECENT EXPLORATIONS. 


The department of anthropology of the American Institute, 
has maintained expeditions in several parts of the United 
States, and in British Columbia, Mexico, Central America, Bo- 
livia, Peru, Greenland, Siberia, Japan, Corea, and China, result- 
ing in large additions to the collections and furnishing much 
material for description. W. Jochelson and W. Bogoras have 
entered upon a new field of research on behalf of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition in the extreme northeastern part of 
Siberia. Their investigations among the Chukchee, Koryak, 
and Yukagheer tribes on the coast of the Sea of Okhotsk have 
been completed, and the material collected by them has been 
forwarded tothe museum. The collection of models of totem- 
poles made by John R. Swanton, of the same expedition, is 
noteworthy, and serves to illustrate the significance of these 

eculiar emblems. A well-preserved totem-pole, fifty feet in 

eight, has been received from the Queen Charlotte Islands- 
and placed in the open space of the stairway in the west cor- 
ridor hall. <A. J.. Kroeber, has finished his field work in con- 
nection with the Mrs. Morris K. Jesup expedition to the Arap- 
aho Indians, and the illustrated manuscript setting forth the 
results of these important investigations, is ready for publica- 
tion. The field work of the Huntington, California, expedi- 
tion, in charge of Roland B. Dixon, has also been completed, 
and the collections, are all on exhibition. 

The explorations of M. H. Saville, of the Mexican expedi- 
tion, have resulted in the solution of several problems con- 
cerning the architecture of the celebrated ruins in the vicinity 
of Mitla. A pre-Columbian map of “lienzo” on native cloth 
{a unique example of this class of Amefican codices) and a 
map of Teotihuacan painted on maguey paper have been ob. 
tained. The exploration of the Delaware Valley has beefi con_ 
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tinued by Earnest Volk, who has gathered important informa- 
tion relating to the occupation of the region about Trenton 
and bearing upon the evidence of preglacial man in America. 
Local archzological explorations have been carried on among 
the rock-shelters near Westchester and in village sites and shell 
heaps on Long Island, especially those near Oyster Bay and 
Glen Cove, and much of importance relatirig to early Indian 
life has been learned. 


++ 
++ ++ 


THE CAMPANILE TOWER which so suddenly fell on July 14, was be- 
gun in gg2, just one thousand years ago, It was completed in 1514. The 
total height was 323 ft., from which altitude a glorious prospect was pre- 
sented. ‘The tower was constructed of red brick, coming to an apex in the 
usual Venetian style, and surmounted by a roof of green tiles. The tower 
was one of the few monuments which have survived from the so-called 
dark ages, and yet it has stood through all that period called the middle 
ages to the beginning of the 20th century. It would be interesting, if we 
had space, to review the changes in architecture which have occurred since 
its erection. While the Egyptian, the Assyrian Babylonian, Persian, Gre- 
cian and Alexandrian preceded it, yet the Norman, the Gothic, the English 
Gothic, the pointed Gothic,,the Italian, the Saracenian, the Geometrical 
Gothic, the modern Italian, the modern English, have followed. If com- 

ared with the Native American structures this tower which has fallen may 

e supposed to have been built earlier than any of the famous towers and 
« temples of Mexico, and perhaps even earlier than those which are now in 
ruins in Guatemala, Honduras and Yucatan, and even earlierthan those 
whieh were erected by the Incas of Peru. 

The history of the various temples in China is somewhat uncertain, 
and yet it is probable that there is not a pagoda, or even a tower, standing 
in that land of the ancients which dates as far back as does this tower 
which bears the name of St. Mark. In fact we may regard it as an index 
on the dial of time—the rising sun of ancient architecture shone upon it 
upon one side, the meridian sun of modern architecture threw its shadow 
upon the top, and the glories which shine in the sky of the present were 
reflected upon its westeru side, but it has fallen now before we have iearn- 
ed either the beginning or the end of the wonderful structures which have 
existed and are to exist. 

The eventis fraught, moreover, with many lessons, and should lead to 
a greater interest in the study of the ancient and the modern works which 
man’s skill and thought have created to beautify the world. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue InpDIANS OF To-Day, by George Bird Grinnell, Ph. D. Illustrated 
with full page portraits of living Indians. Herbert Stone & Co., New 
York and Chicago. MDCCCC. 


This work is one of the products of the Omaha Exposition and very 
suitably supplements the various reports and magazine articles which at- 
tended that exibition. It moreover comes between that exposition and the 
more pretentious and important one which is to appear at St. Louis in the 
year 1904. 

The mission of the book has not been fully accomplished, for the ap- 

earance of the Indians at Omaha should be only an introduction to a still 
arger and more complete representation of them at St. Louis. 

There doubtless will be at St. Louis the usual number and variety of 
prehistoric relics, for that city is in reality at the very center of the Miss- 
issippi valley, and the local collections are already very numerous in the 
vicinity. 

There will also, in all probability, be many specimens of the more re- 
cently manufactured articles of the same people, for the study of such has 
become a fad with the American people. The Indian has at last been 
found.to be an artist in his work, and his native taste has at last become 
known and secures the admiration of the more cultivated. 

Basketry and pottery, feather work, textile fabrics, wood carving, gro- 
tesque and finely carved stone images, strange as they are, have already 
secured attention, and books have been written concerning these, and the 
magazines are full of articles which describe them as they are discovered. 
But the fact that there are so many live Indians and that they are likely to 
appear at the great exhibition, makes this work doubly acceptable. One 
of the advantages offered by it is, that the author, Mr. George Bird Grin- 
nell, is so well acquainted with the Indians as they are, and has made his 
deseriptions as comprehensive as possible. Another advantage is that 
his publishers at great expense have taken the pains to present portraits 
of nearly all the prominent chiefs which are now living, and has represen- 
ted them in their native costumes, as they now are made. Still another 
advantaze is that the peculiarities of the Indians are depicted both in the 
pictures, and the letter press, their tribal differences are shown and their 
actual condition portrayed. The description might to be sure have been 
more definite and speciffc and a little more pertinent to the portraits 
given, still a Bird's eye view is given of the social condition, geogra- 
phic location and present status of the different tribes, so that we havea 
double picture of the people as they are. 


++ 
++ ++ 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY—a Magazine of Contemporary Thought, 
Burlington, Vt. 


This is one of the mest valuable Magazines in the United States. It 
has the same churacter as the British Quarterlies and is hereafter to be 
published asa qarterly. For the scholarly man it is worth a dozen of the 
cheap monthlies. The articles are varied in their subjects, art, archzolo- 
gy, comparative religion, sharing a place with general literature, jurispru- 
dence and the drama. An article on the laughter of Savages, by James 
Tully, published a year ago, was a valuable contributien. Another on New 
Excavations in Aegina, by A. Fortwangler, is very instructive. . 
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PRIMITIVE SEMITIC RELIGION TODAY, a record of Researches, Discover- 
ies and Studies in Syria, Palestine, and the Semitic Peninsula, by 
Samuel Ives Curtis, Prof. of O. T. Literature, &c, Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Fleming H, Revell Company, Chicago, New York, To- 
ronto. 1902. 

‘The impression formed from reading this book is that there are many 
religious customs practiced at the present day in various parts of the world 
which greatly resemble those described in the Bible as common in very an- 
cient times. Many of these customs resulted in the erection of certain 
structures such as altars, shrines, high places, “chairs,” sacred groves.tem- 
ples, pillars, phallic symbols, not to speak of pyramids and other more pre- 
tentious works. Civilization and Christianity have had the effect to change 
the customs, and sometimes to destroy and do away with the tokens of 
them, but religion is very tenacious and holds all these very sacred. 

To illustrate. It was the custom in this country in prehistoric times 
to erect shrines and temples and altars on high places, to place “seats” 
or “chairs” in sightly places, to consider mountains as the home of the di- 
vinities, to erect pyramids and loftv teocalli in imitation of them, to con- 
sider the shedding of blood as necessary to appease the divinity, to orien- 
tate temples in order to worship the sun, to offer captives in sacrtfice to the 
sun, to make pilgrimages to sacred places, set up pillars and phallic sym- 
bols, to consecrate houses by burying slaves beneath the corner posts, 
to consider fire as sacred and asa sign of the acceptance of sacrifice, to 
use lustrations in religious exercises, and hundreds of other customs; the 
specific point with Prof. Curtis was to discover the ‘nature of the Semitic 
customs and ascertain whether they were primitive or were subjects of 
revelation, but it is not in the customs or even in the structures or external 
things that the proof ot reyelation 1s to be found, but rather in the thought 
and the standards of character. Such is the conclusion which we under- 
stand the author ot this book to have reached, a conclusion which gives 
great force to the study of the Scriptures, especially when that study is 
connected with the study of archzology and comparative religion. 

++ ++ 
a+ 

A New Eskimo GRAMMAR. Grammatical Fundamentals of the In- 
nuit Language, as spoken by the Eskimo of the western coast of Alaska, 
By the Rev. Francis Barnum, S. J., of Geotgetown University, B.C. Bos- 
ten: Ginn & Co. Igo1. Large 8vo. pages 384, 

tt os 
++ 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, June, 1902, 

THE Cariss. When Columbus landed at Haiti on his first voyage, he 
heard much of the warlike people to the south who ravaged the more 
peaceful natives of Haiti and the northern islands, But it was not until 
the end of 1493, on his second voyage of discovery, that he landed at Gua- 
deloupe, the stronghold of the Caribs, and first beheld the cannibal race. 
Washington Irving, in his “Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus,” 
describes the horror of the Spaniards when they found human limbs sus- 

ended from the beams of the houses as if curing for provisions. “The 
oad of a young map, recently killed, was yet bleeding, Some parts of his 
body was roasting before the fire; others boiling with the flesh of geese 
and parrots.” Pap: 

The whole archipelago, extending from Porto Rico to Tobago, was un- 
der the sway of the Caribs. They were a warlike and unyielding race, 
quite different from the feeble nations around them. Of the thousands of 
these flerce people who dominated the Caribees four centuries ago, only a 
few hundred descendants remain. In the northern part of St, Vincent a 
few Caribs are still left, and in Dominica are a few others. 

The Caribs were also found in Guiana and along the lower Orinoco. 
Spain condemned them to slavery, but they were not much molested by 
her because of their fierce character. In later years the English and 
French fought bloody wars with them. St. Vincent became their last 
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stronghold. In 1790 England transported 5,000 Caribs from St. Vincent to 
the Island of Ruston, where many of them passed to Honduras and Nica- 
ragua, 


ca 
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ANNUAL ARCHEOLOGICAL REPORTs, 1901, being part of the appendix to 
the reports of the Minister of Education, Ontario. Toronto, 1902. 


This report contains information concerning the accessions to the mu-, 
seum and such explorations.as have been conducted under its auspices 
The following are its themes: =, 

1. Accessions to the museum, from 22,130 to 23,809, or about ‘II 000. 
2. Notes on Relics, with illustrations, also ossuaries, mound earthworks, 
fish weirs, Indian village rites, animal remains, wampun belts. 40 pp. 
2. Notes on Huron Villages, including trails and Indian remains, &c., al- 
so illustrated. sopp. 4. Notes un Relics—Victoria, by Geo. E. Laidlaw. 
& pp. 5. Canadian Pottery, by F. W. Waugh, Illustrated. 6 pp. 6. Ar- 
ticle on the er ie of the civilized Iriquois of Ontaric, by David Boyle. 
16 pp. 7. thnological Observations in South Africa, by Geo. E. Laid- 
law. 18 pp. Illustrated. All of this illustrates the activity of the Soci- 
ety and the growth of the collection. 

+t 
++ at 

BULLETIN OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY of Philadelphia. Con- 
tents, Report of the Brown-Harvard Expedition to Nachvak, Labrador, 
> the year I900, by E. B. Delaborre, Ph. D. April, 1902. Philadelphia Geo. 

ociety. ; 

This bulletin, with the numerous half-tone plates, gives an ex- 
cellent idea of the topography of Labrador, and shows that there is an ex- ~ 
cellent field for the Naturalist to enter, and one which promises much 
satisfaction to those who enter it prepared for exploration. The impres- 
sion, however, gained from this bulletin and from mauy other preceding 
books and reports, is that Labrador, notwithstanding its proximity to the 
various routes which were followed by the Norsemen in their discovery of 
the continent is likely to be disappointtng to those who seek evidence here 
on the subject of the peopling of this continent. It is certainly true that 
the Northwest coast has yielded far greater results to ethnography and 
archeology than the Northeast coast ever has, and the probability is that 
if we are ever to learn about the time and manner in which this continent 
was first settled,it will be by studying the tribes and relics which are tound 
in that section and comparing them with those found on the Asiatic conti- 
nent. 

at 
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MEMOIRS OF EXPLORATIONS IN THE BASIN OF THE MISSISSIPPI. Vol. I. 
Quivira. By,J.V. Brower. St. Paul, Minn,, U.S.A. 1898. 


This book commences with a map of the interior portions of Kansas, 
with the villages which have been identified by the author, marked upon 
it, and a plate as a frontispiece which gives a fine view of the prairies and 
streams, and chert quarries which are found in the vicinity. The map rep- 
resents the line of Coronado’s march. It contains also a plate with the 
buffalo as represented by Gomara in 1554, Thevet in.1558, Hennepin in 
1704. The memoir pertains principally to certain archzological discover- 
ies which have been made near the termination of Coronado’s expedition at 
Quivira, Personal acknowledgments are made, curtailed to one page, but 
are very suitable under the circumstances. The historical introduction 
occupies eight pages. Geological. and natural history survey occupies 
about ten pages, some of it.written by S. R. Elliot. The discovery of the 
Elliot village site with prehistoric mounds and relics, occupies ten pages or 
more, with lens full page plates. The Griffing village sites occupies ten 
pages, four of them being full page plates; the village sites on Mill Creek 
twelve pages, six of them full page plates, representing chipped instru- 
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ments, etc. Earlier explorers, such as Prof, Goodnow, Prof, B. F, Mudge, 
occupy four pages, with two cuts. The discovery of flint instruments on 
the Smoky Hill River fills four pages more, with one portrait of William 
J. Henderson, and a plate of tomahawks. Prof. Udden, of Bethany Aca- 
demy has a village named after him, The McArthur village site is des- 
= and the implements discovered are portrayed on the full page 
plates. | 

A translation of Coronado’s letter to the king, and the relation of Rich- 
ard Hakluyt,and the narrative of Casteneda and Icazbalceta, are all given 
in full; alsoGen. Simpson’s location of the site of Quivira, and Bandelier’s 
description of the route followed by Coronado, followed by three full page 
plates. The conclusion is given in Bandelier's language. 

A great deal of courtesy is shown by the author to the various gentle- 
men who have written on the subject, and full credit is given them. 
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MEMOIRS oF EXPLORATIONS IN THE BASIN OF THE MISSISSIPPI, Vol. II. 
Querahay. By J. V. Brower. St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S.A. 1899. 


This volume supplements the Vol. I, called Quivira. It commences 
with a view of Smoky Hill, MacPherson county, and has a map or chart 
with village sites marked upon it. The village sites come to an end on 
the plains overlooking Kansas valley and marks the northeast limit of Co- 
ronado’s march. 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. . Instructions to Collectors of Historical and 

Anthropological Specimens, by William Henry Holmes and Otis Taf- 

ton Mason, Washington Government Printing Office. 


This pamphlet is especially designed for collectors in our new posses- 
sions. The instructions in reference to sculpture and carving, the ceramic 
and textile art, also art in metal, a'so those which relate to religions, such 
as sacred places, priesthood, native pantheons, worship, private religion, 
and religious literature, are especially pertinent. 
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PRELIMINARY SKETCH OF THE MOJAVE INDIANS, by A. J. Kroeber, from 
‘the Amerjcan Anthropologist; Vol. 4, April and June, 1902. New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, !902. 


The Mohaves lived near the Pueblos, the Navahos and the Apaches, 
but were strictly California Indians, They have no totemic system but their 
religion consists more in the individual relations with the supernatural be- 
ings than with animal totems. The importance of dreams is with them 
very great, and their ceremonies are directed by some one who has had a 
dream. The absence of symbolism also allies them to the Calitornia In- 
dians. The art of the Mohaves consists chiefly of nude painted decorations 
on pottery. They have a creation myth resembling that common in the 
southwest. 

++ 
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“Ymer.” Tid skrift utgifven a Svenska Sallskapet for Antropologi och 

Geografi. Stockholm, R.-B. Nordiskfi Bokhandeln, (f. d. Samson & 

Wallin. 1 dra—Haft also zdra Haft. 

The first of these tidskrift has an article upon the archzology of Costa 
Rica, by C. V. Hartman, with many illustrations, It treats of the temple, 
and tombs at Mercedes; also, the symbols, with illustrations, and contains 
a number of plates which represent the stone idols found there, It has also 
an article on the Kitchen middens of Denmark, by Oscar Alngren. 
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The second contains an account of A. E, Nordenskjold’s, polar finds, by 
A. G. Nathorst, with maps and cuts. The folding map shows that the lands 
of Europe, Asia and A:nerica torm a circle around the polar sea. Behring 
Straits form a narrow opening to the circle upon the other side. Itis a very 
suggestive map, and fu:nishes a key tq an explanation of the formation of 
the continents. 


BoLeTin de la Sociedad Geograficade Lima. Anno XI. Tomo XI 
Trimiestre Secundo. (Julio, Agosta Setiembre) Lima. Imprentay 
Libreria de San Pedro. Calle de San Pedro N. 96, 1go1. 

This bulletin treats mainly of the linguistics and grammar of the Qui- 
chua and other tribes in South America, The Society is apparently doing 
good work in this line. 

Communications del Musco Nacional de Bueno Aires. Bueno Aires, 6 
de Diciembre de 1901. Tomor. No. Io. 


LAGEOGRAPHIE. 

Bulletin de la Societe de Geographie. Publie tous les mois par de 
Baron Hulot, Secretaire general de la Societe de Geographie, et. M.Chas. 
Rabot, membre de la commission centrale de la Societe de Geographie 
Secrctaire de la Redaction. ; 


Abounement: Paris, 24 fr.—Departements, 32 fr.—Etranger, 28 fr. Le 
Numero: 2 fr. 50, Paris, Masson et Cie,Editeurs, 120, Boulevard Saint 
Germain (6e) I902. 

This number contains an article entitled ‘“ Explorations in Morocco 
with photographs and maps, by Dr. F. Weisgerber; another, on the opera- 
tions of surveying the arc of the meridian on the equator, by R. Bourgeois. 
The society seems to be in a flourishing condition. 


MITTHEILUNGEN DER ANTHROPOLOGISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT IN WEIN 
XXXI. Band(Der neuen Folge XX. Band) VI. Heft. Miteiner Tafe, 
und 193. Text. Illustrations. r 

WIEN. In commission bei Alfred Holder, k. u.k. Hof-und Uni i 
Buchhandler, 1900; also, XX XI. Band go1. cob ere g: 


SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Antiquary, September, I902. London; Elliot & Stock, 62 Pater Nos- 
ter Row. 


An interesting article on ‘“Moated Mounds,” by I. A. Rutter in this 
number, conveys the information that the castles, after the time of William 
the Conqueror, were often confined within an enclosure with an earthwork 
mound surrounding it. Sometimes. owing to the nature of the ground, a 
citadel will present from the outside the appearance of a great mound 
while from the court within it has a slight predominance. The only sepa- 
ration between the court and the moundisa ditch. The enquiry arises 
whether this may not have come from the prehistoric custom of erecting 
walled enclosures with the ditch inside, and whether we have not another 


— between the earthworks of the Ohio valley and those ot Great 
ritain. 


Biblia, September, 1902. Meriden, Conn. Vol. XV., No. 6. 

This number contains an interesting article by our esteemed contrib- 
utor, Mr. Joseph Offord, on A New Science of History, also Notes on 
Egypt in the Neolithic and Archaic Periods, and other interesting articles, 


Man for August contains articles on Prehistoric Egyptian Pottery, b 

: ; : , y, bY 
W.F.M. Petrie; An American View of Totemism, by E.S.H : 
also ditto, by N. W. Thomas, “ —" 





